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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Collected Poems of the late N. T. Carring- 
ton. Edited by his Son, H. E. Carrington. 
2vols. 12mo. London, Longman and Co. 


A swEET and fragrant monument of filial 
piety is here offered to the public sense; and 
whether we contemplate the delightful blossoms 
of which it is composed, like living and beau- 
teous flowers planted on the speechless grave, 
or the human motive which has inspired it, 
the love and veneration for a parent’s memory, 
we are alike induced to bestow upon it our most 
earnest approbation. It awakens the finest 
sympathies of our nature; it recalls the recol- 
lection of a humble, but excellent, man; it 
reserves in a suitable form the emanations of 
kis poetic genius; and its intrinsic merits are 
heightened by the succession of a son so wor- 
thily treading in the footsteps of a good, an 
amiable, and a highly gifted father. 

Of the late Mr. Carrington we have fre- 
quently spoken in the Literary Gazette; and it 
is grateful to our minds, now, that his works 
always received from us their just meed of 
praise. We know how much the bard was 
cheered in his painful course (for he was long 
the martyr to bodily afflictions), by those 
whispers of the voice of fame; and, though 
they can delight his ear no more, it is pleasant 
to re-echo them for his posterity and over his 
tomb. The tribute to his talents is due from 
every lover of literature ; and we can truly say 
that twovolumes of native descriptive poesy more 
graceful and more pure do not adorn our age. 

In 1830 Mr. Carrington died; and we copy 
from the biographical preface to this edition of 
his Collected Poems the following sketch, with 
which his son has enriched it :— 

“Simple and uneventful (he says) is the 
story which I have to tell. The careers of few 
men have been so barren of * moving accident’ 
as was that of the author of ‘ Dartmoor; and I 
address myself to the subject with a settled 
consciousness that, in the attempt which I am 
about to make, I shall have to deal more with 
the description of thoughts and feelings than 
with the narration of that stirring incident 
which is so necessary to render biography an 
acceptable kind of reading to the many. For 
some time previous to his death, my father had 
been repeatedly requested to draw up, for the 
gratification of his immediate friends, some 
particulars of his life. His invariable answer 
to such applications was, that a memoir of 
himself might be comprised in a very few 
words — that his career had been one of the 
utmost monotony— that, leaving the public out 
of the question, he could write no biography 
of himself which could prove interesting even 


to his immediate connexions — and that those | 


of his townsmen who had been acquainted with 
% the noiseless tenour’ of his life could not but 
smile at the idea of ‘ N. T. Carrington’s Me- 
moirs.’ Shortly after his decease, however, I 
discovered that the solicitations of his friends 
had not been entirely without effect. On exa- 
mining his papers, I found a small memoran- 


dum-book, in the first page of which was a note 
addressed to myself; and this, with the matter it 
introduced, I here transcribe : — 
*« ¢ January 21, 1830. 

*¢¢ Dear Henry, —I have been repeatedly 
spoken to by various persons to leave some 
account of my life, (my life!) which, say they, 
if hereafter prefixed to my ‘ Remains,’ may 
probably be productive of some benefit to the 
family. It is this consideration, my dear son, 
and this only, that prompts me to leave you 
some materials from which you may draw up a 
memoir. Let it be as correct, and as near the 
spirit of the MS. as possible.— Iam, my dear 
Henry, your affectionate father, 

“¢N. T. CarRINGTON.’ 

*¢¢ My father and mother were natives of 
Plymouth, and to that town I owe my birth, 
which took place in 1777. Soon after I was 
born, my parents removed to Plymouth Dock. 
In addition to being employed in the Dock- 
Yard, my father was in business as a grocer, 
and, at one period of his life, he was possessed 
of considerable property. When I had attained 
my fifteenth year, my father proposed to ap- 
prentice me to Mr. Foot, then first assistant in 
the Dock-Yard. A handsome sum of money 
was to have been paid down as the price of my 
admission as Mr. Foot’s apprentice. © Such 
things were allowed then ; I believe that they 
now manage very differently. In consequence, 
however, of some difference, I was finally bound 
apprentice to Mr. Thomas Fox, a measurer. I 
was totally unfit, however, for the profession. 
Mild and meek by nature, fond of literary pur- 
suits, and inordinately attached to reading, it 
is strange that a mechanical profession should 
have been chosen for me. It was principally, 
however, my own fault. My father was at- 
tached to the Dock-Yard, and wished to see me 
in it; and, as the popular prejudice in those 
days among the boys of the town was in favour 
of the Yard, I was carried away by the pre- 
vailing mania, and was accordingly bound ap- 
prentice. This, however, had scarcely been 
done, when I repented, and, too late, found that 
I had embraced a calling foreign to my inclina- 
tions. Dissatisfaction followed; and the noise 
and bustle of a dock-yard were but ill-suited 
to a mind predisposed to reflection and the 
quietest and most gentle pursuits. The ruf- 
fianism (1 will not change the term) of too 
many of the apprentices, and, indeed, of too 
many of the men, sickened me. Let no parent 
place his child in the Dock-Yard at Plymouth, 
unless he have previously ascertained that his 
health, strength, personal courage, and general 
habits of thinking and acting, will make him a 
match for the desperate spirits with whom he 
will have to contend. I hope that the con- 
dition of the Yard in respect to the apprentices 
is now ameliorated; but I cannot help, although 
I have been emancipated so long, and am now 
53 years of age,— I cannot, I say, refrain from 
registering my detestation of the blackguardism 
which did prevail in the’Yard at the time of my 
unfortunate apprenticeship.’ Here ceased the 





only record, under his own hand, which I have 





of my father’s early career. Why his narrative 
was discontinued will be sufficiently explained 
by the following extract of a letter received 
from him about the time at which the above 
sentences were penned: —‘ My distressing 
shortness of breathing continues: I cannot com. 
pose —T cannot think—the universe is a blank 
tome. When the breathing is very difficult, I 
wander from room to room —into my little 
garden — into the street — I look into the face 
of the blue heavens — on the houses —on the 
pavement—every where ;——all is pain—no re- 
lief — I am choking : — what, at such a time, 
are the sunny heavens, and the green earth, 
and the busy streets to me!’ I take up my 
father’s story from the place at which he relin« 
quished it. His situation in the Dock-Yard 
became every day more disagreeable to him, 
His earnest and continual entreaties that his 
parents would remove him to a more congenial 
occupation were totally unavailing; and seeing, 
after a lapse of about three years, no chance of 
improving his condition without taking the 
matter into his own hands, he left the Yard, 
or, in common parlance, ‘ ran away.’ He soon 
had bitter reason for repenting the step which 
he had taken. Not daring to seek his father’s 
roof,— finding himself thrown upon the world 
without home or refuge,—in a moment of 
desperation he entered himself, as it is called, 
on board a ship of war; and, during the short 
time he was afloat, he was present at the defeat 
of the Spanish fleet by Sir John Jervis, off 
Cape St. Vincent on the 14th of February, 
1797. In commemoration of this event, he 
wrote some verses which were the first he ever 
composed. They attracted the notice and com. 
mendation of his captain, who ordered the 
youthful writer into his presence — bestowed 
on him a severe, but kindly meant, lecture on 
the rashness of his conduct, and said he should 
prove how desirous he was to promote my 
father’s welfare, by dismissing him from a ser- 
vice to which he was by no means suited, and 
sending him, as soon as possible, home to his 
friends. This was done the moment the ship 
arrived in England. His parents forgave the 
rebellion against their authority which had led 
to this naval freak, and he was at last freely 
allowed to follow the bent of his inclination in 
the choice of a profession: he fixed upon that 
of public teacher; and his system of tuition, 
even at that early stage of his career, was 
generally acknowledged to be of a very superior 
character. About seven years afterwards, he 
removed to Maidstone in Kent, where, in 1805, 
he married my mother. In this town he pur- 
sued, for about five years, his avocations as 
public teacher ; and during this time he formed 
connexions among the inhabitants of that place 
to which he always adverted with feelings oi 
the warmest interest. To the latest period of 
his life, some of his most pleasant recollections 
had reference to the kindness which he expe- 
rienced from the ‘ fine-spirited inhabitants of 
Maidstone,’ as he invariably termed them. It ” 
is a great satisfaction to his family to know 
that he was respected by the inhabitants of 
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Maidstone as highly as he respected them. 
Nearly thirty years after he left that town, we 
received a oud proof that our parent is there 
still ‘ freshly remembered ;’ and if ever I cease 
to be mindful of which, ‘ may my right hand 
forget her cunning.’ Passionately fond as my 
father always was of natural scenery, the beau- 
tiful neighbourhood of Maidstone furnished him, 
in his hours of relaxation, with an unfailing 
source of rich gratification. The exquisite rural 
pictures in that charming vicinity became vividly 
impressed on his mind ; and to recur in imagi- 
nation to their varied charms was in after- 

ears his favourite occupation in many a leisure 
fo. Some of my earliest remembrances carry 
me back to the childish pleasure with which 
I have so frequently listened to his glowing 
descriptions of the most remarkable scenes near 
Maidstone—the picturesque vale of Aylesford 
—the precipitous and wood-crested hills of 
Boxley—the fertile fields of Farleigh—and the 
grey and crumbling ruins of Allington Castle, 
with the placid Medway in its front winding 
gracefully towards the sea, amid herbage of the 
freshest green and luxuriant woods of infinitely 
varied leaf. My father remained at Maidstone, 
as I have already stated, about five years; and 
he then returned to Plymouth Dock, at the 
pressing solicitations of numerous friends who 
wished him to undertake the education of their 
sons. I have no doubt that strong attachment 
to the place of his birth—the ‘ local love’ to 
which, in the course of his writings, he so 
frequently and warmly alludes —influenced, in 
a powerful degree, his decision on this occasion. 
The academy which he established on his re- 
turn to Plymouth Dock (1809) was conducted 
by him, without intermission, until about six 
months of his death in 1830, being twenty-one 
years of heavy and unceasing toil, making his 
scholastic experience amount altogether to the 
long space of thirty-three years. For very 
nearly the whole of this time he was employed, 
with the exception of not more than two hours 
a day for meals, from seven in the morning un- 
til half-past seven in the evening, during the 
summer; and from nine in the morning until 
eight at night in winter. I mention thus par. 
ticularly his hours of labour for the purpose of 
adding, that it was either before his hour of 
commencing business, or after that of closing, 
that he occupied himself in literary composition. 
I say it to his honour—and I feel proud in say- 
ing it—that, ardently attached as he was to his 
poetical pursuits, he never suffered them to in- 
terfere, in the slightest degree, with the duties 
of the situation in which it had pleased Provi- 
dence to placehim. Nothing but severe illness 
could keep him from his avocations one mo- 
ment after, or induce him to quit them one 
moment before, the regularly appointed time. 
His scrupulousness on this point was, indeed, 
extreme ; and he often made it a matter of par- 
donable self-congratulation that he had never 
suffered his literary inclinations—strong as they 
were—to interfere with the routine of his daily 
business. He did not, however, always obtain 
credit for this conscientious attention to the du- 
ties of his profession. More than one pupil was 
removed from his care on the absurd supposi- 
tion that he neglected his business by writing 
poetry in school hours! ‘ What an idea of 
poetry,” said he to me on one of these occasions, 
* must this man have, to suppose it possible for 
me, or any one else, to compose amid the rest- 
lessness and stunning din of sixty boys! But 
there is one comfort in the matter —I cannot 
be angry withsuchaman.” * * * * 
The subject and date of my father’s first 
poetical attempt haye been already mentioned. 


From that time until the year 1818 he continued ! looked upon him that his days were numbered. 


to write occasional pieces, which were published 
in the provincial papers, and in various London 
periodicals, under the signature N. T.C. These 
productions attracted much attention, particu- 
larly in Devonshire, to which their subjects prin- 
cipally related. In the above-mentioned year, 
at the suggestion of his friends, he resolved on 
collecting into a volume his scattered effusions. 
Being desirous that his fugitive verses should be 
preceded by a poem of some length, he then 
* roughed out’ his ‘ Banks of Tamar ;’ and his 
volume under that title, containing all which 
he had up to that time written, issued from the 
press in ]820. It was received with considera- 
ble favour — was spoken of in very high terms 
by the London and provincial periodicals — and 
it gained him the friendship of many leading 
noblemen and gentlemen of the West of Eng- 
land. In 1824 (I believe) the Royal Society of 
Literature offered a premium for the best poem 
on ‘Dartmoor.’ That being a region with 
whose wild and magnificent scenery my father 
was intimately acquainted — having resided 
nearly all his life near its western border, and 
for above thirty years been in the habit of oc- 
casionally exploring its vast and savage soli- 
tudes, —he thought it would not be presump- 
tuous in him to become a competitor, or to 
hope, that though as a poet his pretensions 
might not be so great as those of many others 
who might contend for the prize, yet that in 
fidelity of description he should be found 
second to few. With this view he wrote 
his * Dartmoor;’ but it was never submitted 
for competition, as the premium was awarded 
several months before he became aware 
that the time for presenting it had gone by, no 
notice of that occasion having met his observa- 
tion. The prize was awarded to a beautiful 
poem by Mrs. Hemans, with whom my father 
had subsequently the pleasure of becoming ac- 
quainted, and of whose acknowledged poetical 
talents he was a warm admirer. Having missed 
the object for which the poem was written, my 
father threw it aside, without, I believe, enter- 
taining the slightest intention of ever laying it 
before the public. By some chance, however, 
it came under the notice of the late W. Burt, 
Esq. a gentleman of considerable literary at- 
tainments, and secretary of the Plymouth 
Chamber of Commerce, who advised its publi- 
cation; and in 1826 it accordingly appeared, 
with valuable historical and topographical notes 
by Mr. Burt, and etchings of scenery by 
P. H. Rogers, Esq. then of Stonehouse, Devon. 
The success of ‘ Dartmoor’ far exceeded my 
father’s most sanguine hopes. It was noticed 
in most gratifying terms by the periodical 
writers ; and such was its popularity, that a 
second edition became necessary, and was sent 
to press, in about six weeks after the appear- 
ance of the first. I may here mention that his 
late majesty, George the Fourth, ordered his 
opinion of the poem to be transmitted to the 
author in the shape of fifty guineas. My 
father was subsequently indebted to his majesty 
for more than one gracious mark of kindness 
and condescension. After the publication of 
‘ Dartmoor,’ my father continued, as before, to 
compose occasional pieces, most of which ap- 
peared in the magazines and annuals. These 
were printed in a separate volume in 1830, 
under the title of ‘ My Native Village,’ the 
name of the leading poem, and which has been 
considered one of his most pleasing productions. 
The fatal disease, pulmonary consumption, 
which terminated my father’s existence made 
its first appearance towards the close of 1827 ; 
and in a few months it was evident to all who 





He continued, however, to discharge the duties 
of his oceupation until the end of March 1830, 
The noble independence of spirit which formed 
the leading characteristic of his nature, and 
the high sense of duty by which through life 
he was invariably actuated, induced him, in 
opposition to the earnest entreaties of his rela. 
tions and friends, to struggle on as long as his 
strength would allow ; but at the period above 
mentioned he became so entirely worn out b 
the inroads of his mortal complaint, that he 
was obliged to give up his school. If it were 
not improper to fill the public ear with details 
of private life, I could relate some most touch. 
ing instances of the manly resolution and un- 
flinching perseverance which he opposed to the 
distressing sufferings which it was his lot to 
undergo. 8 ve ° * 

“On relinquishing his school, my father 
removed with his family to Bath, and, though 
reduced to a state of great exhaustion, he was 
forcibly struck with the beauties of this ‘ city 
of palaces,’ which he then gazed upon for the 
first time. I have in my possession some frag. 
ments of a short poem which he commenced on 
this subject, but which his extreme debility 
prevented him from completing. He grew 
gradually worse until the 2d of September, 
1830, on the evening of which day he calmly 
and peacefully expired, at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-three, leaving a widow and 
six children. He lies buried in the quiet little 
churchyard of Combehay, a sequestered and 
interesting village about four miles from Bath, 
seated deep in a majestic and unfrequented val. 
ley, which contains some of the finest and most 
luxuriant scenery in the west. At the risk of 
exciting a smile at what may, perhaps, be con 
sidered by some as a mere idle imagination, 
I may here observe, that Combehay was chosen 
as the place of his interment because his family 
wished that his remains should rest in a spot 
which when living he would have loved full 
well. 1 = = 

‘¢ My father’s personal character was power- 
fully calculated to ensure the strongest love and 
esteem of those with whom he wasintimate. If 
ever man's heart overflowed with the ‘ milk of 
human kindness,’ his heart so overflowed. In 
manner he was reserved and grave ; but mild 
affability and an earnest desire to please all who 
crossed his path constantly proved that it was 
the semblance only of sternness which sat upon 
his intelligent features. He abhorred from his 
very soul the slightest modifications of injus- 
tice, wrong, or oppression, in whatever shape 
they might appear; and perfect independence 
of spirit ruled his every thought and deed. He 
loved and practised virtue for its own pure 
sake ; and, without shew of formality, he was, 
in spirit and in practice, a humble and an 
earnest Christian. ‘The imperfections from 
which the best of men have not been wholly 
exempt he, no doubt, shared; but, looking 
back on a close intercourse with him of some 
twenty years, I can say, with perfect truth, 
that I do not recollect one single instance in 
which he was guilty of word or action unbe- 
coming the character of an upright man—a 
husband—father—friend—or useful member of 
society. Hence the affection which his children 
felt for him as a parent was not greater than 
the respect which they entertained for him as a 
man: with them his memory is embalmed in deep 
veneration and enduring love. In business, I 
have already said, he was indefatigably laborious, 
—always working and hoping—never dismayed 
—sometimes depressed, but never entirely cast 
down. Even when in the very jaws of con- 
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or 
sumption, he continued to project improvements 
inhis method of tuition, and to sketch the plans 
of new poems, to be carried into effect if it had 
Providence to restore him to health. 
is local attachment, as manifested in his 
s, was extremely strong. In every thing 
reative to his native county, and particularly 
to the district round Plymouth and Devonport, 
he took a warm and constant interest. To 
ise Devonshire and its scenery was the sure 
road tohis heart. His habits of life were simple 
and retiring. The hours not consumed in his 
school, or devoted to composition, were mostly 
spent in the bosom of his family. In his latter 
he seldom went into society ; but when he 
did, his varied knowledge—his exhaustless 
stores of anecdote — and his vigorous power of 
placing every subject on which he touched in 
new and striking combination, enabled him to 
shine with the brightest of those among whom 
he happened to be thrown. His appreciation 
of himself was, however, extremely modest. I 
have never met with a man who in bearing 
and in spirit was more unassuming. His love 
of nature was intense —it formed the never- 
failing under-current of all his thoughts and 
musings. Cooped up from morning till night 
between four walls—his nerves shattered with 
‘plying the task of public instruction,’—his 
glimpses, brief and few, of the beautiful world 
around us were productive to him of a degree 
of delight unknown to the happier ‘sons of 
leisure.’ A green field a solitary tree—a 
burst of sunshine — a butterfly on the wing — 
the gurgling of a brook—or the voice of a lonely 
bird—sufficed at all times to furnish him with 
cheerful impulses to pleasant meditation. His 
impressions of all he saw were vivid and last- 
ing. It was not his custom to take notes on 
visiting scenes which he intended to describe : 
his sketches were made entirely from memory; 
and Iam enabled to say, that those which are 
the most faithful, and which have attracted the 
largest share of public commendation, were 
executed several years after he had seen the ob- 

jects to which they refer.” 

We confine ourselves to this interesting me- 
moir, and heartily recommend the Poems 
(which have all previously appeared, and their 
beauties been noticed by us) to readers of every 
cass. They are the true and genuine effusions 
of a soul vividly alive to the charms of nature 
—their descriptions are perfect, their feelings 
tender and improving, their episodes various 
and animated, and their general scope and 
tendency such as every well-constituted mind 
must approve and admire. The young and 
unsophisticated will in particular cultivate 
their acquaintance with advantage and delight; 
for they do not breathe a sentiment which is not 
calculated to inspire a love for the beauties of 
creation, strengthen the tone of moral recti- 
tude, and impress upon us a quick sense of the 
duties we owe to our fellow-creatures, and de- 
_ to that Supreme Power which rules over 








Voyage of H. M.S. Chanticleer, made in the 
Years 1829, 30, and 31, by order of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, under 
the command of the late Captain Henry 


Forster, R.N., F.R.S. By W.H. B. Web- 

ster, Surgeon of the Vessel. 2 vols. 8vo. 

London, 1834. Bentley. 
Dunine its progress, frequent notices of this 
expedition, principally to ascertain the true 
form of the earth by accurate pendulum obser- 
vations, appeared in the Literary Gazette; and 
feeling the general and scientific interest which 
attached to it in all its details, we rejoice now 





to see a well-written and connected narrative, 
which places them completely within the public 
view. Our own view, however, has as yet 
been so hasty and limited, that we can only 
pioneer our readers a short and imperfect way. 
The author was appointed surgeon to the 
Chanticleer on the 27th of December, 1827; 
and on the 27th of April, 1828, he proceeded in 
that vessel on its voyage. Nothing of conse- 
quence marked the period which intervened 
before they reached Rio Janeiro, where they 
stayed twelve days, and again departed on the 
28th of July. At Monte Video a horrible mode 
of torture and execution is described ; and as 
most people like to indulge in such pictures at a 
distance, we copy the passage. 

‘¢ In the various uses to which they apply the 
hides of bullocks, that of punishment is not left 
out. It is related of them that they sew up their 
prisoners in a wet hide, leaving out the head 
and neck only, and in this condition lay them 
on the ground in the sun todry. In the pro- 
cess of drying, which the hide soon does by the 
powerful effects of the sun, it becomes contract- 
ed, and produces the most excruciating tor- 
ments on the unfortunate prisoner by the in- 
crease of pressure; but if night arrives before 
he dies from its effects, the hide relaxes again 
with the moisture from the air, only to prolong 
his sufferings on the next day, which gene- 
rally is his last. So cruel a death is even worse 
than that which the boa constrictor can inflict, 
and the invention of it is said to belong toa 
barbarian named Ramirez.” 

From Monte Video the Chanticleer sailed to 
Staten Land ; where the natural history of the 
seal is so graphically quoted from a Captain 
Morell that we make no apology for re-copying 
the quotation. 

‘¢ The seals which resort to the islands of 
this archipelago, as well as to other islands 
south of latitude fifty, are generally clothed in 
jackets of valuable fur. This species has been 
been distinguished by naturalists merely for 
their size and shape; but there are other pecu- 
liarities connected with the history and habits 
of this animal, of a far more interesting nature, 
which I have never yet met with in print; a 
few of which I will endeavour to describe. In 
killing a female which happens to be with 
young, even in an advanced state of preg- 
nancy, if the skull be pressed in by the sealing- 
club in dealing the fatal blow, an exactly simi- 
lar indentation will frequently be found on the 
skull of the foetus. This fact is a practical 
illustration of the wonderful power of sympa- 
thy, and worthy the investigation of natu- 
ralists. Although modern philosophers have 
laboured hard to refute the idea of such a sym- 
pathy in the human race, there are hundreds 
of credible witnesses ready to bear testimony to 
its existence in this particular species of marine 
animals. The striking disparity of size be- 
tween the male and female is also worthy of 
remark. The large male is about seven feet 
in length, whereas the female never exceeds 
four feet. The large males are not the most 
numerous ; but, being the most powerful, they 
are enabled to keep in their possession all the 
females. At the time of parturition, the num- 
ber of males attending one female is in the pro- 
portion of about one to a dozen; a proof that 
these animals are the greatest polygamists in 
the world, not even excepting the Turks. That 
they are gregarious and social is evident to the 
most superficial observer who surveys their 
rookeries, where they herd together in classes, 
and at different periods. Warmed by the 
cheering influence of an antarctic spring, the 
males of the largest size go on shore about the 
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first of November (corresponding to our May), 
and there wait the arrival of the females, 
which happens about the first of December, 
This of course is an annual assignation, and 
occurs as regularly as the migration of our 
northern shad from the ocean to the fresh. 
water rivers, for purposes perfectly analogous. 
As soon as the female seal makes her appear 
ance at the edge of the beach, one of the most 
gallant of the males immediately takes her 
under his protection. It seldom happens, how- 
ever, that he is not obliged to sustain his right 
by one or more serious combats with his rivals. 
While the males are fighting in the most des. 
perate manner, the object of their bloody feud 
sits calmly looking on, contemplating the fray 
with apparent delight, and no little self-com- 
placency. I have some reason to believe that 
the same feeling has been evinced by fe~ 
males of a higher species; but on this head 
I do not presume to speak positively: the 
seal battles I have seen, and studied the 
countenance of their object; who voluntarily 
yields herself to the conqueror as soon as 
the contest is decided, at the same time casting 
a look of ineffable contempt upon his van- 
quished rival. The proud victor now conducts 
his lovely prize from the late scene of conten. 
tion up to the rookery prepared for her accom. 
modation ; and this he does with a courtesy 
and tenderness of manner from which some 
husbands might derive a useful lesson. At 
almost every step he politely bows or nods to 
his new bride, and frequently touches her lips 
with hisown. When the female has selected 
her lodgings, and become settled in the rookery, 
her partner is unremitting in his cares to afford 
her protection, and render her situation com. 
fortable ; nor does she evince the slightest in- 
dications of jealousy while he is shewing the 
same polite attentions to a dozen other wives ! 
Here, I believe, my former comparison does not 
exactly hold good. By the last of December 
all the females have accomplished the purpose 
for which they came on shore. In this process, 
however, they evidently endure a great deal of 
pain ; and the males appear to be much affected 
by their sufferings, redoubling their affectionate 
attentions, and adopting various expedients to 
relieve their distress. The sense of smell, as 
well as that of hearing, in these animals is re~ 
markably acute; and for sagacity they are not 
a whit inferior to the dog. This latter quality, 
however, is more strikingly exhibited in their 
natural element than on land. Asa proof of 
their docility, I may mention, that I have 
taken two young pups, of two or three weeks 
old, taught them to feed, and kept them with 
me as pets, for two or three months, in which 
time they became so tame that they would eat 
out of my hand, expressing for me a great de- 
gree of fondness and affection, and soliciting m 

caresses in the bleating voice of a young lamb. i 
should have probably had them to this day, but 
some of the crew, whose enmity I had incurred 
by a proper adherence to nautical discipline, 
found occasion to destroy them both. The fur. 
seal may be known from the hair-seal by its 
being of a much smaller size; their noses are 
also smaller, and much more pointed. In 
swimming, likewise, they have a sort of jump- 
ing motion, not much unlike that of the por- 
poise, frequently springing six or eight feet 
clear of the water, which is a feat the hair- 
seal never performs, except when excessively 
frightened, and even then they seldom succeed 
in throwing their bodies clear of the water. 
When these animals are for the first time 
visited by man, they evince no more uy 
sion of danger from their new guests than did 
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the natives of San Salvador when first visited 
‘by the Spaniards; and the contidence of the 
r seal is requited in the same manner that 
theirs was—by robbery and murder! In fact, 
they will lie still while their companions are 
slaughtered and skinned. But they soon be- 
come acquainted with the barbarous character 
of their invaders, withdraw their ill-placed 
confidence, and avoid the fatal intimacy. They 
now acquire habits of distrust and caution, and 
devise ways and means for counteracting hu- 
man stratagem and treachery. They select more 
solitary retreats, on the tops of rocks, beneath 
high projecting cliffs, from which they can preci- 
pitate themselves into the water the moment 
they perceive the approach of their arch enemy. 
While encamped in their rookeries, three 
or four sentinels are always posted to keep a 
look-out while the others sleep; and the mo- 
ment a boat makes its appearance, though it 
be a mile from the shore, these faithful watch- 
men promptly give the alarm, when in an in- 
stant the whole rookery is in motion. Every 
one makes for the surf with all possible expe- 





dition ; so that by the time the boat reaches 
the shore, they will nearly all be in the water, | 
with the exception of a few females that have} 
pups or young ones to take care of. These 
will remain to defend and protect their charge! 
until the last moment; when, if hard pushed, 
they will seize their pups by the back of the 
neck with their teeth, and dive into the surf, 
where they are obliged to hold the heads of the 
pups above water to prevent their suffocation. 
The males, many of them, will also stand their 
ground, and fight very hard for the young 
seals—often till they perish in the noble cause. 
In different voyages to these seas, I have had 
more than fifty seamen very severely bitten in 
some of these contests; yet it seldom happens 
that a man gets bitten who is not afraid of 
them; but the moment they perceive the 
slightest symptom of fear or cowardice in their 
enemy, they begin to follow him up very close. 
When excited, their motions are very quick— 
like the flash of a gun on touching the match ; 
hence the name of clap-match which sailors 
apply to the female. In retreat or pursuit, 
their speed is nearly equal to that of a man, 
and much swifter on the rocks than could be 
anticipated from their appearance.” 

The account of the medusa here is also curi- 
ous and interesting. 

‘“* In the early part of December the water in 
the harbour where we were lying was covered 
with meduse, and on the following night the 
most brilliant illumination in the water ensued. 
In size these meduse varied from one to eight 
inches long, and were bell-shaped, or like a 
mitred cone, but frequently assuming different 
figures. From the edges or rim of the cavity 
a loose flocculent membrane, which very much 
resembles a delicate gauze net, was spread to 
catch its prey. On the external convex sur- 
face of one of these medusz, which I examined, 
were eight longitudinal rows of small imbri- 
cated processes slightly curved, which acted 
as a series of little flippers, for they had the 
power of rapid motion, and they appeared like 
the delicate cogs of a small wheel. On ex- 
amining this medusa, I found that when it 
was desirous of moving itself, several or all 
of these rows of flippers were put into motion. 
I became so much interested in the beautiful 
although minute organisation of the little crea- 
ture, that I could not help attentively watch- 
ing it for some time; and it was highly grati- 
fying to see the little fellow propel himself 
forward rapidly, by putting his oars, if I may 





sa call them, into motion, and as suddenly stop 
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himself when they ceased, and turn himself 
with ease, by working his oars in contrary di- 
rections. The motion of his oars imparted to 
them a succession of the most beautiful colours 
I ever witnessed: the deep bright emerald 
green, the beautiful rose colour, gold and crim- 
son, blue and purple, succeeded each other in 
rapid alternation while it lasted, and riveted 
the eyes of the beholder with their no less 
graceful motion. The moment, however, that 
this motion ceased, no change of colour was 
perceptible. I could not help thinking, as I 
contemplated the elegance of the little crea- 
ture’s shape, its rapid and yet graceful move- 
ments, and the beautiful colours which they 
produced, that it would be a splendid ornament 
for the drawing-room table; for it is decidedly 
one of the most beautiful objects of the creation. 
The skill and wisdom displayed in its mechan- 
ical structure are admirable ; its flippers move 
like the paddles of a steam-boat, obedient to 
will; and yet this creature is placed by natu- 
ralists in the lowest scale of organised nature, 
and is regarded as being without a sentient 
principle, without muscles, and without a brain, 
the great organ of volition. But there are 
more secrets in nature than are dreamed of in 
philosophy.” 

Of the red snow our author’s explanation is 
not, we think, satisfactory, though it might 
truly apply to the specimens he examined at 
New South Shetland. 

** Some specimens of red snow were also 
brought on board by the party; but I must 
confess that it did not come up to my ideas of 
that phenomenon which is found in the north ; 
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bare ground forms its floor. Here they sit, 
with occasionally a seal-skin covering thrown 
over their shoulders, and sometimes ar apron 
of some animal’s skin tied round their middle: 
but neither of these appears by any means to be 
an indispensable article of dress; and many are 
in a state of nudity, all suffering alike from the 
effects of smoke on their eyes. The dog, the 
faithful companion of man in every clime, lives 
on terms of the most intimate friendship with 
them, sharing alike their bed and board, The 
Fuegian dog is an animal of a good size, and of 
a better appearance than might be expected 
from the nature of his food. ‘The animal bears 
considerable resemblance to a fox in his general 
appearance ; he is very ferocious, and not un. 
like an Esquimaux dog. In one of my visits 
to their wigwams, with the view of instructing 
them how to be useful to themselves and to 
each other, a red pocket handkerchief attracted 
their attention. This I presented to the 
youngest female in the company, which con. 
sisted of five persons. The girl, to my great 
surprise, deliberately tore it into ribands, and 
began to ornament her hair with it; she also 
tied some pieces round her wrist, having pre. 
viously offered me some dried fish in return 
for my present. We had given them fish. 
hooks, lines, knives, needles and thread, scis. 
sors, &c., and I endeavoured to instruct them 
how to use the latter articles, so essential to 
the economy and manufacture of dress among 
ourselves. The Fuegians are decidedly a tract. 
able and docile people, fully capable of receiving 
instruction ; and I took no small pains in teach. 
ing one of the women the art of using a needle 


and yet I examined it tolerably closely with a|and thread, to the best of my humble abilities 


good glass, and paid much attention to this 
interesting subject only to be disappointed. It 
appeared to me to have been soiled by birds 
which had been nestling in it and feeding on 
shell-fish, some of which were brought along 
with it. I was very anxious to see the pheno- 
menon of red snow ; but, after every allowance 
for excitement, and a determination to make 
it so, I could come to no other conclusion than 
that the appearance proceeded from the fresh 
feces of the penguins, which are of a very red 
colour from the nature of the shell-fish which 
form their diet.” 

We must now close our report (for it is not 
even part of a review) with an extract descrip- 
tive of the Fuegians, with whom our country- 
men first became acquainted after having quit- 
ted New Shetland, and anchored off Cape 
Horn. 

‘* The Fuegian wigwam is probably one of 
the most wretched of this kind of structure. 
The North American Indian has his birch bark, 
and contrives to thatch the sides of it so as to 
render it impervious to the rain, which, how- 
ever, it must not be forgotten, finds its way 
into it through the aperture left on the top for 
the escape of the smoke. The African negro 
has his hut of clay, which, although it may be 
suffocating and ill calculated for the tropical 
climate, nevertheless protects him from the in- 
clemency of the weather. Even the Esqui- 
maux has his snow-hut, and is equally secure 
from the effects of the intemperate regions in 
which it is his lot to be placed ; but a few green 
boughs of trees is all that the Fuegian can find 
to construct the habitation which is to protect 
him from the cold, wet, and boisterous climate 
of Tierra del Fuego. It is of a circular form, 
generally not larger than will afford room for 
a family of five or six persons, who squat them- 
selves round a fire in the middle in listless 
apathy. This miserable habitation boasts not 
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I thought I should have succeed. 
ed by the attention which was paid to me by 
my pupil ; for, although my performance was 
none of the best, it was still sufficient to ‘ teach 
the young idea.’ But, alas! it was all to no 
purpose. I might have spared my trouble ; for 
the woman on whom my pains had been be. 
stowed, deliberately made a hole with the 
needle and then drew the thread out of it, and 
proceeded quietly to insert it into the hole the 
needle had made. This was the more pro- 
voking, because, in spite of all my instruction, 
she still persisted in doing it. These people 
betrayed great apathy and indifference at our 
appearance. In the course of our attempts to 
obtain a knowledge of their character and dis- 
position, we found them uniformly mild and 
good-natured, with most frequently a smile on 
their countenance. ‘Chere was nothing fero- 
cious either in their manners or appearance, 
but at the same time we found no symptoms of 
fear or cowardice among them. They would 
scarcely listen to the sound of a flute, but they 
would join in a song, or rather endeavour to 
follow the air with their voices, and gave us 
the opportunity of hearing that they were soft 
and melodious. On our shewing a glass to 
one of the women, after looking at herself in 
it, she rubbed it over her face and then laid it 
aside. ‘The Fuegian men are an indolent race 
of beings; they cultivate no ground, and, like 
the women, take little or no exercise. The 
riches of a Fuegian family consist of a canoe, 4 
dog, and their fishing-tackle, They are of a 
chubby appearance, generally well-conditioned, 
of moderate stature, but rather inclining to be 
short than otherwise. They have no beards, 
and only a few short hairs on their upper lip ; 
they have dark glistening eyes, with long fine 
and soft black hair ; their teeth are white and 
regular, and the calves of theirlegs are very small. 
The Fuegian women are rather less in stature 





the meanest or most common utensil, and the 


than the men ; they are also stouter, and have 
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slender wrists with rather small hands and |dles ; a small fire is generally seen in the middle 
handsome tapering fingers, which they use with |of them; and they use a little cup made of a 
agracefulness not to be found elsewhere among | peculiar flat sea-weed much resembling leather, 
their class in the scale of the creation. ‘Their |for the purpose of baling the water out of it. 
habits are simple and inoffensive ; their general | ‘The canoe constitutes the principal riches of a 
demeanour modest and becoming. They are | Fuegian family; it affords them the means of 
remarkably quick in speech, and imitated our |transporting themselves from one place to an- 
words frequently with considerable success, re- | other, and also enables them to obtain the prin- 
peating what was said with great rapidity. cipal part of their food. The only weapons we 
They have a filthy habit of daubing soot and | observed among these people were slings, bows, 
grease mixed together on their faces ; they dis- land arrows. ‘The latter are neatly made, and 
figure their legs with streaks of a white pig- | pointed with obsidian. Their bows and arrows 
ment, the principal ingredient of which is; are employed for the destruction of birds ; war- 
grease ; they also anoint their hair with a mix- | fare appears not to trouble these people—hap- 
ture of grease and red-ochre ; all of which tends | pily for them, it has not reached their shores. 
not a little to render the vicinity of their per- | They use a dried lichen as tinder, and procure 
sons by no means desirable. They wear neck-'! fire by the friction of two pieces of pyrites, a 
laces made of shells, the principal of which is a | fire-stone with which their country abounds. 
little red snail-shell, and their persons are also | One night we fired some rockets for the pur- 
decorated with various bone ornaments strung | pose of obtaining difference of time, and the 
together. ‘he only emblem of cleanliness; poor Indians were so alarmed by them, that 
which we could discover was the jaw of a por-| they fled into the woods and stayed there the 
poise; for it appears that the minuteness and|whole night. In fact, they were so alarmed 
regularity of the teeth enable them to use it as | by them, that they forsook us early the ensuing 
acomb, a contrivance which cannot be consi-| morning, and never returned again, imagining 
dered but as highly creditable to these people. |that we were in possession of an evil spirit 
The children are in general pot-bellied, but | which we could always let loose among them at 
good-looking. 'The women, as is the case with | pleasure.” 
most other Indians, are the obsequious servants Se — 
of the men, their idle lords and masters. They | Paroles d’un Croyant: the Words of a Believer. 
paddle the canoe and fish while the men indo-| Par l’Abbé de la Mennais. Pp. 216. Paris, 
lently look on ; in fact, the women perform all} 1833; La Haye, 1834, chez G. Verolort ; 
the laborious duties which properly belong to| London, Dulau and Co. 

their male companions. The first canoe that! No work has for years produced the sensa- 
came to us after our arrival was paddled by two | tion of the one now before us. Edition after 
women, while the men in her were idly looking | edition has been produced, and upwards of a 
at us. The Fuegians subsist principally by | hundred thousand copies sold. The Pope has 
fishing, and have recourse to a remarkable ex- | issued a bull condemning the book, and forbid- 
pedient to supply the place of a hook. They | ding its perusal. (*¢ What an excellent advertise- | 
In our 
line, which the fish readily swallows as bait.!own country the current report was, that its 
The greatest care is then taken by them not to|contents had converted the infamous Carlile to 
displace the limpet from his stomach in draw- | Christianity ; and the mere fact of his having 
ing the fish gradually to the surface of the ‘republished it led to its having a bad name at 
water; and when there, the woman watches a/once. This, however, was and is extreme in- 
favourable moment, and with great dexterity, | justice. The Abbé de la Mennais is obviously 
while she retains the fish by the line with one |not only a just and benevolent, but a pious 
hand, seizes hold of it with the other and|man. The precepts of his work breathe the 
quickly lifts it into the canoe. It is evident | purest spirit of Christianity ; and whatever the 
that there is no little care required in this| Pope may discover, we do not think that our 
operation, and some degree of management is | church will find in these pages any thing incon- 
necessary to keep the limpet-shell, the substi-|sistent with her own doctrine. Religious ex- 
tute for the hook, in the possession of the fish ; | pressions that inculcate love of God, peace on 
for, by any sudden jerk which the fish is likely |earth, and good-will to all men, only repeat 
to give, it would be very easily displaced, and the very letter of the Sermon on the Mount. 
he would find himself at liberty. ‘The women, | The soundness of judgment in the political por- 
however, are particularly expert at this method | tion we are more inclined to doubt. That man 
of taking fish, and we were more than once|has oppressed man from the earliest time is a 
amused by it. There is a vast number of | fact none can deny ; but there is manifest ab-’ 
limpets and muscles, on which they principally |surdity in representing this as the consequence 
subsist, although they manage to catch a por-/of an ancient and organised conspiracy. ‘The 
poise now and then, or a seal, which affords | strong, it is true, have crushed the weak, and 
them a temporary luxury. They live much on | the rich triumphed over the poor ; but this has 














fasten a small limpet in its shell to the end of a| ment !”? Mr. Bentley would exclaim). 


berries, and are sometimes so fortunate as to 
catch a few birds. In order to do this, the 
Indian secretes himself, and decoys them by 
imitating their notes, until they are sufficiently 
hear to be within the range of his arrow. The 
canoes of the Fuegians are constructed princi- 
Pally of the bark of the beech-tree wrapped 
and secured round a series of half-hoops of the 
Wood of the same tree, which serve as ribs, and 
are placed at short distances apart. They are 
plastered with clay, which renders them heavy, 
although they are not more than nine feet in 
length. The upper sides of the canoe are kept 
together by means of three thwarts or cross 
Pieces, and the persons in them are generally 
seated on the bottom. They never make use of 
4 sail, but invariably propel them with pad- 


resulted from no long-continued plan,—the 
strong of this season are the weak of the next, 
and the rich of to-day are the poor of to-mor- 
row. Mortality lays no foundation save on 
shifting sands. Therefore the Abbé’s picturesque 
allegories of crowned heads combining in night 
jand solitude against the general welfare of the 
jhuman race do not even shadow forth the 
\truth in a glass darkly. Still, such pictures are 
not without their advantage—they awaken at- 
tention ; and there are yet among us a thousand 
throned prejudices which only need light to be 
cast upon them and they are destroyed for ever. 
The great characteristics of this work are poetry 
and enthusiasm ; its style is modelled on that 
of the Old Testament, and it has both great 








less versed than ourselves in the Scriptures, the 
oriental eloquence of these ** Words of a Be- 
liever” must have had much of the charm of 
novelty. Society, also, is there in a state to have 
a greater effect produced by such a performance 
than with us. Our belief is more fixed and 
steadfast—we are more accustomed to religious 
works ; and, above all, we do not yield so rea- 
dily to excitement. The fervour inspired by the 
Abbé’s impassioned denunciations with usstrikes 
in a more settled atmosphere. We are more 
likely to examine ‘* the Words” as a beautiful 
religious poem, which it is, than to consider it 
a yet unopened chapter of Revelations, or a 
last remnant of prophecy. We shall first trans- 
late a portion, to give a general idea of the book, 
and next point attention to particular parts. 

*¢ Chap. III.—And I was transported in the 
spirit to the times of old, and the land was 
fair, and rich, and fertile; and its inhabitants 
lived happily because they lived like brothers. 
And I saw the serpent gliding in the midst of 
them. He fixed on many his look of power, 
and their soul was disquieted within them. 
Then approached they, and the serpent spoke 
unto them in their ear. And after that they 
had heard the word of the serpent, they arose 
and said, We are kings. And the sun grew pale, 
and the earth, too, wore a funeral shade, like 
the shroud which encompasseth the dead. And 
there was heard a deep murmur, one long groan, 
and each trembled in his heart. Of a truth, I 
say unto you, it was as the day when the abyss 
burst its boundaries, and whence came forth 
the deluge of great waters. Fear went from 
hut to hut, for there were no palaces ; and she 
said unto each secret things which made them 
shudder. And those who had said, We are 
kings, took the sword, and followed Fear from 
hut to hut. And then strange mysteries came 
to pass ; there were chains, and tears, and blood. 
Men cried aloud in fear, Murder has re-appeared. 
in the world! and this was all, for terror had 
got hold of their soul, and taken the strength 
trom their right hand. And they let themselves 
be loaded with chains, them, and their wives, 
and their children; and those who had said, 
We are kings, dug, as it were, a huge cavern, 
and they shut up in it the whole human race, 
even as animals are shut within a stable. And 
the tempest drove away the clouds, and the 
thunder rolled, and I heard a voice saying, The 
serpent has vanquished for the second time, but 
not for ever. After that I heard only a con- 
fused sound of voices of laughter, of sighs, and 
of blasphemies. And I understood that there 
was to be a reign of Satan before the reign of 
God. And I wept, and I hoped. And the 
vision which I saw was true, for the reign of 
Satan is accomplishing, and the reign of God 
will also be accomplished. And those who said, 
We are kings, will in their turn be shn¢ in 
the cavern together with the serpent ; and man- 
kind will come forth ; and it will be even as 
another birth—as the passage from death to life. 
Amen.” 

The above gives an idea of what may be called 
the visions ; our next illustrates the apothegms. 

*¢ Chap. V.—When you see a man led unto 
the prison, or unto punishment, be not in 
haste to say that was a wicked man, who had 
sinned against mankind. For peradventure it 
may be a righteous man—one who had desired 
to serve men, and who is punished by their 
oppressors. When you see a people loaded 
with chains, and delivered over unto the exe. 
cutioner, be not in haste to say, this people 
was a turbulent people, who desired to trouble 
the peace of the earth. For peradventure it 


beauty and power. To our Gallic neighbours, |was a martyr people, who perished for the 
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of the human race. Eighteen centuries 
ave passed away since, in a city of the east, 
the pontiffs and the kings nailed upon a cross, 
after that he had been beaten with rods, a 
rebel and a blasphemer—so called they him. 
The day of his death there was great fear in 
hell, and great joy in heaven: for the blood 
of the just had saved the world.” 

Resignation to the will of God is finely incul- 
cated in the following parable:— 

“ Chap. XXIV.—It was a winter night. 
The wind whistled around, and the snow 
whitened the roofs. Beneath one of these 
roofs, in a narrow chamber, were seated, work- 
ing with their needles, a woman with white 
hair, and a young maiden. And, from time to 
time, the aged woman warmed her thin hands 
over a little pan of coals. A lamp of clay 
lighted the miserable room, and a ray of the 
lamp had just died away on an image of the 
Virgin, hung upon the wall. And the young 
maiden, raising her eyes, watched for some 
moments in silence the woman with the white 
hair; then she said unto her, ‘ My mother, 
you have not always been thus destitute.’ 
And there was inexpressible sweetness and 
tenderness in her voice. And the woman with 
white hair replied, ‘ My daughter, God is the 
master; what he does is well done.’ Having 
said these words, she held her peace for a space, 
and then continued. ‘ When I lost your 
father, it seemed unto me as a sorrow which 
could not be comforted. Yet you remained 
unto me; but then I thought of one thing 
only. Since I have thought that he lived ; 
and since, as in this poverty, his heart would 
have broken. Then I knew that God had 
been good unto him.’ The young maiden an- 
swered nothing; but she bowed her head, 
and some tears, which she sought to hide, fell 
on the linen which she held in her hand. 
Then said her mother, ‘ God, who was good 
unto him, has been good unto us. For what 
have we wanted, when many want for all ? 
It is true that we have needed to do with but a 
little, and that little to gain by our labour; 
but this little, has it not sufficed unto us, and 
have not all, even from the beginning, been 
condemned to live by the work of their hands ? 
God in his goodness has given us our daily 
bread, and how many have none ?—a shelter, 
while many know not where to lay their head ? 
He has given thee unto me, my child; where- 
fore should I complain ?’ At these last words 
the young maiden was moved, and she fell at 
her mother’s knees, and took her hands, and 
kissed them, and leant upon her bosom weep- 
ing. And the mother forced herself to uplift 
her voice. ‘ My daughter,’ said she, ‘ happi- 
ness is not to possess much, but to hope and to 
love much. Our hope is not here below, nor 
yet our love ; and if they are, it is but in pass- 
ing. After God, you are my all in this world ; 
but this world vanisheth like unto a dream ; 
and therefore doth my love raise itself with 
thee to another world. When I bore you in 
my bosom, one day I prayed fervently unto 
the Virgin = and she appeared unto me in 
my sleep, and I thought that, with a celestial 
smile, she gave me a little infant. And I took 
the infant which she gave me; and while I 
held it in my arms, the Virgin Mother placed 
on its head a crown of white roses. A few 
months after, and you were born; and the 
fair vision was for ever before my eyes.’ So 
saying, the woman with the white hair arose, 
and pressed the young maiden to her heart. 
A little while from that time a sainted soul 
beheld two luminous forms ascending unto 


heaven; and a band of angels accompanied 





them, and the air rang with their sounds of 
jo Md 
We conclude with some chance p 

“ The love which resta in the depths of a 
pure soul is like the drop of dew in the calix 
of a flower.—Oh, if you knew what it was to 
love! You say that you love, and many of 
your brethren want bread to sustain life— 
raiment to clothe their nakedness, a roof to 
shelter them, a handful of straw whereon to 
sleep; while you have all things in abundance. 
You say that you love your brethren; why 
then do ye as if you hated them ?” 

Mystic in parts, enthusiastic, and visionary ; 
yet no one can deny that the Abbé de la Men- 
nais has produced a fine religious poem. 








The Amulet for 1835. Edited by S. C. Hall. 

London, Westley and Davis. 
Wirs the exception of a clever though rather 
exaggerated story by Mrs. Hall, and some 
one or two pretty poems, the contents of the 
present Annual are commonplace enough. We 
quote the following, which, together with 
* Come and Gone,” is full of sweet touches of 
description :— 


“ The dying Boy to the Sloe-Blossom. 
By the Author of ‘ Corn-Law Rhymes,’ 
Before thy leaves thou comest once more, 
hite blossom of the sloe ! 
Thy Jeaves will come as heretofore ; 
But this poor heart, its troubles o’er, 
Will then lie low. 


A month at least before thy time 
Thou com’st, pale flower, to me; 
For well thou knowest the frosty rime 
Will blast me ere my vernal prime, 
No more to be. 


Why here in winter? No storm lours 
O’er nature’s silent shroud ! 
But blithe larks meet the sunny showers, 
High o’er the doomed untimely flowers 
In beauty bowed. 


Sweet violets in the budding grove 
Peep where the glad waves run; 
The wren below, the thrush above, 
Of bright to-morrow’s joy and love 
Sing to the sun. 


And where the rose-leaf, ever bold, 
Hears bees chant hymns to God, 
The breeze-bowed palm, mossed o’er with gold, 
Smiles o’er the well in summer cold, 
And daisied sod. 


But thou, pale blossom, thou art come, 
And flowers in winter blow, 
To tell me that the worm makes room 
For me, her brother, in the tomb, 
And thinks me slow. 


For as the rainbow of the dawn 
Foretells an eve of tears, 
A sunbeam on the saddened lawn 
I smile, and weep to be withdrawn 
In early years. 


Thy leaves will come ! but songful spring 
Will see no leaf of mine; 
Her bells will ring, her bride’s-maids sing, 
When my young leaves are withering 
here no sun shines. 
Oh, might I breathe morn’s dewy breath, 
When June’s sweet Sabbaths chime ! 
But, thine before my time, Oh, th ! 
I go where no flow’r blossometh, 
efore my time. 


Even as the blushes of the morn 
Vanish, and long ere noon 
The dew-drop dieth on the thorn, 
So fair I bloomed; and was I born 

To die as soon? 
To lose my mother and to die— 
To perish in | bloom ! 
Is this my sad, brief history ?— 
A tear dropped from a mo 
nto the tomb. 
He lived and loved—will Sorrow say— 
By =! sorrow tried ; 
He smiled, he sighed, he past away ; 
His life was but an April day,— 
He loved and died ! 
My mother smiles, then turns away, 
But turns away to weep : 


er’s eye 


rT round me what they say 
ear, for in the clay 
1 s00n must sleep. 


They whis 
I need not 
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Oh, love is sorrow ! sad it is 
To be both tried and true; 
I ever trembled in my bliss: 
Now there are farewells in a kiss,— 
They sigh adieu. 


But woodbines flaunt when blue bells fade, 
Where Don reflects the skies; 
And many a youth in Shire cliffs’ shade 
Will ramble where my boyhood played, 
Though Alfred dies. 
Then panting woods the breeze will feel, 
And bowers, as heretofore, 
Beneath their load of roses reel ; 
But I through woodbined lanes shall steal 
No more, no more. 
Well, lay me by my brother’s side, 
Where late we stood and wept; 
For I was stricken when he died,— 
I felt the arrow as he sighed 
His last and slept.” 


A pleasant and picturesque poem by Mr, 
Hollings, by way of postscript, concludes the 
volume. 








The Juvenile Forget Me Not for 1835. Edited 
by Mrs. S. C. Hall. London, Ackermann 
and Co.; Westley and Davis, 

“ How very pretty!” is a common juvenile ex. 
clamation, and very appropriate to the volume 
now before us. The poems by the author of 
the * Corn- Law Rhymes” and Laman Blan. 
chard are the best in the book—we like the lat- 
ter especially. ‘“*‘ The Lucky Sixpence” by Miss 
Dagley, is delightfully moral and appropriate. 
A story by Miss Leslie is amusing, but quite 
out of place; and we hold that Dr. Walsh’s 
paper, clever as it is, is rather too scientific. 
There is an account of a little Indian girl, put 
together very pleasantly by the accomplished 
editor, from which we select the following 
anecdotes. Elau was a native of Erromanga, 
one of the New Hebrides, and was brought to 
this country by Mr. Bennett. 

“A shilling was given by Elau to a lady to 
keep for her, which she was in the habit of 
occasionally taking from the work-box to play 
with. One afternoon she had been in the 
garden with it, and, returning, the shilling was 
not in her possession. On inquiry it was found 
she had lost it. She was reproved, and sent 
back to look for it. In about a quarter of an 
hour she entered with great glee. ‘ Well, 
Elau, where is the shilling?’ ‘ Me no find 
shilling,—never mind, me give garden shil- 
ling.’” . 

** When assuring any one that she would rise 
early in the morning, she expressed herself in 
the following peculiar manner: ‘ Me wake 
my eyes and get up early.’ ” 

“ As for her colour, it received always from 
herself the appellation of brown; black was 
sure to offend, and copper colour was equally 
insulting. When she was asked, * Of what 
colour are you, Elau ?’ ‘I am a brown gitl, 
was the inyariable answer. ‘ And what makes 
your skin of such a different colour to mine, 
Elau ?’ asked the servant who was dressing 
her. ‘ My mother one very dirty woman; she 
no wash me,’ was the answer.” 

The volume is very gaily bound in scarlet, 
but it is not so cntahaly finished as it ought to 
be,—our first sheet is completely loose. 





Octavia Elphinstone, a Manx Story ; and Lois, 
a Drama. By Miss Anne Tallant. 2 vols. 
12mo. London, 1834. Hatchard and Son. 

We have not for a long time met with so 

pleasing a story — so singularly real, and with 

so much of home and of heart in its pages. 

The characters seem as if they were our old 

familiar friends, and the dialogues as if we 

had ourselves taken part in them. The tale 
possesses that best interest, mental develop- 
ment; and the catastrophe is equally 
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and striking. The school scenes with which 
the book opens are capital : the germ of thought 
and feeling is as strongly pictured as its after 
more decided expansion :—Octavia Elphinstone, 
the heroine, has the lights and shades as finely 
as forcibly marked. We warmly commend her 
to all our youthful and feminine readers as an 
excellent and useful study. The quiet, sub- 
dued, and rational Joanna Fane, is an advan- 
tageous contrast — the brilliant faults and 
rainbow errors of her friend could scarcely have 
been brought out without such relief. Though 
we are going to give an extract, it is for its 
own merits: the story requires to be read as a 
whole. We can only endeavour to point out 
some nice touches, and afford a general idea of 
the author’s style. 

“ The aspirant who of old entreated admit- 
tance among ‘ the Initiated’ was eloquently 
instructed that their number was full by the 
silent emblem of a brimmed vase. Perhaps 
their completeness quickened rather than 
quenched his ambition. The success of his 
mute petition is well known: from a fresh rose 
he plucked a single leaf, and shed it lightly on 
the crystal wave —it floated—the aspirant’s 
tacit appeal was allowed, the anxious One was 
admitted! The world is very full of authors, 
and, but for the rose-leaf, a novice might de- 
spair. In the following pages it has been 
wished to detail natural rather than surprising 
occurrences, to appeal to the affections rather 
than to the passions, and to impart pleasure in 
preference to that excitement of emotion which 
alone seems to meet the present temper of the 
public taste. ‘ Le vrai n’est pas toujours vrai- 
semblable ; hence, though many scenes and 
circumstances are strictly true, yet it is not im- 
probable that the reader may select as such 
those which owe their existence solely to the 
imagination, and reject as fabulous what may 
in truth have flitted across life’s actual stage. 
‘Octavia Elphinstone’ was written in 1826 ; 
‘Lois’ was finished early in the present year.”’ 

Sketch of Character.—‘* I have endeavoured 
todescribe Miss Elphinstone: her abilities were 
good, but not largely drawn upon; her own 
choice was the sole director of her studies, and 
unfortunately it seldom impelled her to appli- 
cation; she acquired, nevertheless, by means of 
a ready wit and retentive memory, the reputa- 
tion of being accomplished, and was probably 
more cordially admired than if she had pos- 
sessed a greater fund of knowledge; for we have 
a dread of clever women, and a horror of clever 
girls. As it was, she was charming—but—she 
knew it. I have said she could be all things to 
all persons. She chose to be loved, therefore 
she comported herself so as to ensure love. Her 
schoolmates doated on her; yet they called her 
Proud, mischievous, vain, petulant,—and so she 
was. It would not have fulfilled her ideas of 
ambition if they had loved her being perfect, — 
she was vain of being loved in spite of her 
faults. Ihave read that with men confidence 
carries rule over every person and thing ; and I 
can believe it. Probably, in hardihood there is 
something so imposing, that we imagine it a 
sort of preface to admitted merit. * * * 
There is little matter for surprise in her being 
an acknowledged favourite. Beauty in itselt 
18 & passport to most hearts ; but Elphine joined 
‘omany other advantages — she was rich; she 
was independent ; she could beg holydays, buy 
treats, influence tasks, take to plays and con- 
certs, and, above all, was able and willing to 
assist in smuggling a novel. Moreover, she 
was the life of the school-room, the pride of her 
Soverness, the show-girl of the masters! Oh! 


how does that show-off injure the healthful 


simplicity of a girl’s mind! Surely, if parents 
could know what deep foundations it lays for 
that most encroaching foible of their daughters 
—vanity—they would not feel, or at least shew, 
such extravagant joy on seeing them the ad- 
mired of a ‘ public day.’ S e 

‘¢ The same as a child, she soon found she 
could influence both teachers and governess. 
Here she Jearnt to despise,—yes, at five years 
old she was proud, and was proud ¢o know that 
she was proud; she had learnt to prevail with 
different persons by different means, and she 
despised both the persons and the means. She 
had, in fact, the consciousness which a great 
statesman hesitated not to acknowledge (for the 
assertion was acknowledgment), that ‘ every 
one has a price.’ With some she gained her 
point by violent passion, knowing that even in 
her passions they said, ‘ Did you ever see such 
a little creature—there is no refusing her !’ and 
then the sweet caresses she bestowed on those 
who were honoured with her Jove were so va- 
lued, that she found they sometimes obtained 
what tears and frowns, or even promises and 
gifts, failed to induce: therefore, as a child she 
learnt to mancuvre, endeavouring to be all 
things to all persons. There is less distinction 
between the spring of a child’s actions and 
those of the perfect man than is sometimes 
imagined: alas that cunning should be so ear- 
ly a disease in the constitution of the mind! 
In mere infancy we learn management ; and I 
fear that it is expelled, not so often by a love of 
candour and truth, as by fear of the world’s 
opinion and the estimation of the estimable: 
taking this, however, for a fact would add still 
more importance to the force of example, as 
strengthening the desire for esteem would in- 
crease the number of the estimable.” 

The following remark is very true :— 

** It was also observed in her, that she 
was often agreeable to her inferiors when 
wayward and negligent to some, certainly 
her equals, perhaps superiors. This natural 
trait probably savoured more of those shared 
by the generality of women, than many per- 
ceptible in Octavia’s character. It is one 
which may be seen in every grade of life: 
the duchess, who would be reserved to a ba- 
roness, will be enchanting to the country gentle- 
man’s lady; so the curate’s wife, in her turn, 
will move stiffly to the rich farmer’s wife, when 
the next moment she hesitates not to stop and 
chat with the sexton’s. You may also observe 
much difference in the deportment of the sexes. 
I question whether the farmer would have been 
passed in the distant manner his wife was 
noticed. Nay, the baron himself familiarly 
hands her grace to her carriage, while his lady 
is saluted with a proud bend of nodding plumes, 
—and all this is explained by one word— 
vanity.” 

On Shakspeare there are some apposite 
observations :— 

** Tet me propose something for your spe- 
jculation,’ said the major:—* tell me what 
| profession Shakspeare was? Do you notice 


: 
‘how wonderfully and universally correct he 





jis in his descriptions of every profession? I 
jhave heard it said that, from his accurate 
| descriptions of the human frame, you would 


‘suppose he had applied himself to study ana- 


tomy.’ ‘If,’ interrupted Capt. Heneage, ‘ the 
thorough knowledge he displays of a military 
life did not make us ready to dub him soldier.’ 
‘ Then, his intimate acquaintance with law,’ 
said Octavia; ‘ surely nothing can be clearer 
than his detection of its intricacies. Iam of 
opinion he was a lawyer, and instance Portia, 
}and his frequent use of legal terms.’ ‘ And, 





again, you might suppose him a sailor when 
you read the Tempest,’ said I. ‘ In short, 
major, you are perfectly right,’ said Mr. Hen- 
eage ; ‘ the idea is quite correct, and I believe 
most men will own, when reading Shakspeare, 
that the intimate knowledge he displays of 
their own profession justifies the suspicion that 
their identical calling was his.” 

Good effect, or bad effect, of “ Writing 
taught in Six Lessons” is thus elucidated :— 

‘* Others of the party had letters, and we 
were soon busy in comparing and speculating 
on the different hand-writings: from that we 
were led to compare the writing of each 
other. In this respect no one shone so much 
as Miss Elphinstone ; her writing was so ex- 
tremely regular and small, yet distinct and fe. 
minine: it was indeed, as Mr. Heneage called 
it, like ¢ strings of pearls.’ ‘ And so is Madge’s 
like strings of pearls; but then they are ‘ at 
random strung,’ ’ cried his volatile brother ; ‘ did 
you you ever see such in and out writing? 
twisted ds, like gig-tops, and gs like ys, or js, 
or any thing but gs. But no wonder she and 
[ have spoilt our hands by writing such long 
letters: now my brother Brook did spoil his ; 
but he fell in love, and thought it necessary 
to mend it (mark the various effects of love on 
different minds). I'll tell you a good joke 
about his writing, which was wondrous bad 
once.’ ‘ It is very good now,’ ~_— inter- 
rupted Miss Brackenbury. ‘ It is tolerable; 
but the alteration for the better had well nigh 
cost a poor fellow a night’s lodging in Carlisle 
house of correction; for a short time ago he 
took lessons of one of those wandering rapid 
reform masters, who make you perfect in ten 
or twelve lessons, according to your abilities — 
or your pay ; and, can you believe it ?— Brooke’s 
reform was so rapid, that when the poor fellow 
presented a check for payment at the bank, 
signed ‘B. E. Heneage,’ the clerks were in 
two minds whether they should or should not 
detain him for a forgery! Fortunately, how- 
ever, the mind prevailed which induced them 
to pay him the money ; but I have always looked 
upon this incident as the greatest compliment 
we can pay either pupil or tutor !”” 

Pattern Love Letters.—‘* Will you go to 
Gibraltar with me? C. H.” 

*¢ Yes, or all the world over. M. A. B.” 

The drama of Lois is, we think, a failure— 
the lively shrewdness which the author shews 
in so many instances has here no field—and of 
poetry there is none. She has rather poetical 
taste than power. But to return to ‘* Octavia 
Elphinstone,” —we congratulate Miss Tallant 
on her work ; and while it will afford general 
amusement and instruction, we cannot but 
mention it as especially adapted for a young 
lady’s book. 








Anne Grey ; a Novel. Edited by the Author 
of “ Granby.” 3 vols. 12mo. London, 
1834. Saunders and Otley. 

Tuts production belongs to a class which is a 

favourite with us 3 and to a class, also, which 

is peculiarly adapted to female talent. It isa 
novel of domestic life, filled with natural events 
and feelings, animated by that true and gentle 
morality gathered from after thoughts from 
consequences—gathered in a kindly spirit, and 
worked up with that skill which makes fiction 
at once so real and so interesting. The Greys 
are just such a family as we can fancy exist- 
ing in any county in England — the father, 
good-hearted, gentlemanlike, and objecting to 
trouble; the mother, more active, with the 





strong necessity of marrying her daughters, 
and marrying them well, sufficiently present 
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before her to keep up a perpetual source of 
animation. The eldest son like the father ; 
the eldest daughter very like what her mother 
was at her age—lively, pretty, and a little vain. 
But the youngest is the heroine, and a very 
sweet creature she is—‘“‘a lovely pattern of 
sweet womanhood.’ There is also a cousin, 
in the conception of whose character much 
power is evinced. An attractive story brings 
out the different actors ; and the eventful his- 
tory comes to a close amid the mingled regret 
and approbation of the reader. It is obviously 
a first work ; for the author is too conscious of 
her own presence. Perpetual allusions as to 
what she is to do with her heroine, and over- 
frequent declarations that she does not intend 
to follow the set rules of *‘ what is usual on such 
occasions,”’ had better have been omitted : like 
seeing the machinery of a theatre, it breaks in 
upon the illusion. However, our fair author 
is lively and shrewd ; and that she sets out with 
spirit om 
A neat preface, by the accomplished author 
of ** Granby,” ushers in these clever and agree- 
able volumes. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Physical Optics ; or, the Phenomenon of Optics explained 
according to Mechanical Science, and on the known Prin- 
ciples of Gravitation. By Thomas Esley, A.M. 8vo. 
pp. 208. (London, 1834, Longman.)—The present work 
of Mr. Esley contains a development of his Theory of 
Physics, as applied to Optics. The importance of the 
subject requires a more extended examination than we 
have this week been able to bestow upon it; we shall 
therefore take a future opportunity of returning to it. 
From the very cursory glance which we have been able 
to give it, we can only say, that Mr. Esley’s Theory of 
Physics appears plausible and ingenious, and well de- 
serving the attention of the scientific world. We do not 
recollect having seen our author’s former work, to which, 
however, we observe, he makes in the present one very 
numerous references. 

Herbert's Country Parson, Sacred Poems, Ejaculations, &c. 
A new edition. 24mo. pp. circ. 380. (London, Wash- 
bourne.)—A reprint of a quaint old book, in which there 
is much goodly and sterling matter. The poetry is curious 
and fanciful, as was its general character two hundred 
years ago. 

History of the United States, No. I.; Unele Philip's Con- 
versation with the Children about Virginia. 18mo. pp. 232, 
(London, Rich.)—A familiar and entertaining account of 
the colony of Virginia, from the discovery of the country 
till the date of American independence, 1776; and though 
written expressly for the comprehension of children, it 
may be read with advantage by persons of all ages. 

Things as they Are; or, Notes of a Traveller through some 
of the Middle and Northern States. 12mo. pp, 252. (Lon- 
don, Rich.) —This is another American week, but we can- 
not say that it is such a favourite with us as the preced- 

. The style is not good, but perhaps the real merit of 
the work is its picturing many things in America as they 
are actually seen by an observant native, and without hig 
colouring or caricature. 

Recollections of the Eighteenth Century, from 1710 to 
1800, translated from the French of the Marchioness de 
Créquy. 2 vols. 8vo. (London, Longman and Co.; Paris, 
English and American Library.)— This desultory and 
anecdotical work is a good companion to the celebrated 
Memoirs of St. Simon. It is curious and entertaining; 
and will supply us with curious and entertaining matter 
for, perhaps, more than one subsequent No. In the 
meantime we cordially recc it, as a genuine spe- 
cimen of the French school in this line of writing. 

Fuicher’s Ladies’ Memorandum Book and Poetical Mis- 
cellany, 1835. (Sudbury, Fulcher; London, Suttaby and 
Co., Longman and Co.)—We have always had occasion 
to speak highly of this provincial Pocket-book ; and have 
now only to repeat its well-earned eulogy. The embel- 
lishments are sweetly chosen and executed; the poetry 
quite equal to the best of our expensive Annuals, and the 
useful portion of almanac, botanical register, cash-ac- 
count leaves, &c. &c, all that a lady can want for twelve 
Jong months. As for the enigmas, as we never could find 
one out, we shall say nothing; but this we will say, they 
must exercise more female ingenuity than a male critic 
can elucidate. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Extract of a Letter from Constantinople, 
Sept. 22, 1834. —** About thirty Lancastrian 
schools have been established here since 1831 
among the Greeks of Constantinople and this 





* The accidental loss of the book, at too late an hour 
to remedy it, precludes us from quoting our selected 


region (the shores of the Bosphorus). Of late, 
however, they have not been so prosperous. 
The dynalows of the Greek church here have 
been vexed beyond measure, since the churches 
in liberated Greece have broken off all connexion 
with the see of Constantinople; and as they at- 
tribute this to our schools there, they look with 
an evil eye on those we have established here. 
The system has got into operation among the 
Armenians ; and, what will surprise you more, 
eight schools on this system have been esta- 
blished among the Turks of this place, count- 
ing scarcely less than 4000 boys educated in 
them. We have been for several months labour- 
ing almost entirely for the Turks; and who 
knows but we shall have some fruit from them, 
even as among the Gentiles ?” 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ANCIENT BRITISH TOMB. 
(Conclusion.) 

WE resume, for the purpose of concluding, this 
interesting narrative. 

Henry imagines that the Phoenicians first 
became acquainted with Britain about six hun- 
dred years before Christ, whilst others extend 
the period back to 904 years; but Henry 
appears to favour the former opinion ; “ for,” 
says he, ‘ Herodotus, who flourished about 
440 years before our Saviour, says, ‘ that the 
Greeks in his time received all their tin from 
the Cassiterides, but that he knew not in what 
part of the world these islands were situated.’ ” 
This is a direct proof that the Scilly Islands, 
and the adjacent continent of Britain, were 
discovered before this period; and that the 
Pheenicians, who had made this discovery, still 
concealed their situation from all other nations. 


this subject, all appear to date the period at not 
less than five centuries before Christ. It is, 
however, certain, that the Britons had no brass 
before their acquaintance with the Phoenicians, 
who gave them it in exchange for their tin and 
lead, and afterwards taught them the art, not 
of manufacturing it, but of working it when 
manufactured ; after which, brass and copper 
became very plentiful in Britain, as is proved 
by the number of Celts that have been found in 
all parts of the kingdom. The spear in the 
coffin has probably been of foreign workman- 
ship, as the early ones of the Britons were more 
heavy, and bore a resemblance to their clumsy 
weapons of stone; but this has been of light 
and elegant workmanship, which is another 
evidence of the great antiquity of the tumulus. 
The rude form of the coffin and the selection of 
the oak, the sacred tree of the Druids, are also 
other confirmations of his being one of the 
aborigines: the oak has, from the great thick- 
ness of the marks of each stroke (which are all 
still distinct) evidently been cut down, and the 
interior hollowed out with chisels and hatchets 
of flint: the interior must have cost them much 
trouble in forming, both from the size of the 
tree and the hardness of the wood. The fol- 
lowing appears the most probable mode of ef- 
fecting it: —a chisel of flint, which, from the 
length of the marks, has been about two inches 
in width, has been firmly fixed into a short 
handle of wood, and produced an instrument 
something resembling, but of course more 
clumsy, than the joiners’ chisels of the present 
day, and worked by means of a mallet in a 
similar manner: if there had not been a 
wooden handle to strengthen the upper part of 
the flint, repeated strokes of the mallet must 
have soon destroyed it by knocking off small 
pieces, on account of the brittle structure of the 





examples,—Kd, L. G, 


Though there appears no decisive evidence on | 


some much larger tool, as the marks of ifg 
strokes are three inches in length, but still 
present the extreme thickness found in stone 
instruments of any size: from their irre. 
gularity in position, and the depth to which 
each blow has entered, a much greater force 
must have been employed than in hollowin 

out the interior, and it has doubtless been 
fixed on a long handle to give it more power. As 
I said before, metal has been too scarce with 
them to be employed in felling trees of such 
large dimensions as the present one, but hatchets 
of flint and other stones are not rare. 

The arts at the time this coffin was formed 
must have been at a low ebb, compared even 
with their state when the island was first vie 

sited by the Romans; for the latter found the 

people in possession of chariots of native manu. 

facture, which were neatly built, and some 

even exceedingly elegant in their form and 

workmanship: but at an earlier age they have 

not been so expert, or it is to be imagined they 

would have taken more pains in smoothing off 
the interior and extremities of the coffin, and 

not left them in such an unfinished state. 

In the basket we have a specimen of the 
earliest manufactured exports of this now ma- 
nufacturing island. The British ‘* Bascaude” 
are frequently mentioned by Cesar and his 
contemporaries, and were purchased by the 
Romans at extravagant prices. They describe 
them as made of osiers, but this is of bark: 
whether the usage of bark was a more ancient 
custom, or was preferred in this instance for its 
greater durability, is a question to be deter. 
mined. Henry, in his History, says, ‘“ The 
dishes in which the meat was served up were 
either wood, or earthenware, or a kind of bas- 
ket-work made of osiers; these last were most 
used by the Britons, as they very much ex- 
celled in the art of making them, both for their 
own use and for exportation.” So the basket 
in the coffin may have been only one of their 
common domestic utensils, which they have 
used for containing their food, and not made 
for the express purpose of being deposited with 
the body. 

From the small size of the destructive im- 
plements found in the coffin, there is every 
reason to suppose that he had been more of a 
hunter than a warrior; and Fosbroke, speaking 
of barrows, says, ‘* Arrow-heads denote the 
hunter ;” andan additional light may be thrown 
on this portion of the subject by a few pha- 
langes, about the size of those of a small dog, 
being found amongst the decomposed skin, ac 
though the foot of some animal had been buried 
with the body. Now Sir R. C. Hoare, in one 
barrow which he opened, discovered the ske- 
leton of a small dog; and Strabo describes the 
British dogs as admirably adapted to hunting ; 
but the hunting barrows frequently contain 
horns of the red deer: in this case nothing of 
the kind was found. 

Of the mode of burial, only one similar 
example has been recorded, which was in a 
tumulus opened by Sir R. C. Hoare, in the 
neighbourhood of Stonehenge, where the body 
was deposited in the trunk of an elm. The 
ordinary ancient plan, according to Sir R. C. 
Hoare, was a cist cut in the clay, into which 
the body was placed with the legs and knees 
drawn up, and protected with a kistven of 
rough stones, set edgewise. 

The custom of drawing up their limbs 
appears to be very ancient, extending back 
even to the patriarchal ages, as proved by the 
expression in Genesis, chap. xlix. v. 33, “ And 
Jacob gathered up his feet into the bed, and 











stone. The tree itself has been cut down with 


yielded up the ghost ;” whence it has descended 
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to the Celtic tribes, both of Gaul and Britain : 
admitting this, design, and not chance or want 
of forethought, has caused the coffin to be so 
much too short for the body, as it has been 
thus laid in observance of a religious custom. 

The British funeral rites, and those of the 
Gauls at the time of the Roman invasion, ap- 

to have been very similar. Those of the 
latter are thus described by Casar :—* The fu- 
nerals of the Gauls, considering their circum- 
stances, Were sumptuous and magnificent. It 
was their custom to throw into the funeral 
pile, on which the body was burnt, those things 
and even those animals in which the deceased 
had most delighted :”’ and in a note to Ossian’s 
poems, speaking of the Northern Britons, is 
the following sentence: —* They opened a grave 
six or eight feet deep; the bottom was lined 
with fine clay, and on this they laid the body 
of the deceased ; and, if a warrior, his sword 
and the heads of twelve arrows by his side.” 
Now from this the system of burning must 
have been brought into England by the Gauls, 
as prior to that period it does not appear to 
have been employed. 

The difference from the ordinary mode of 
sepulture forms another proof of the high an- 
tiquity of the barrow; for it is well known, 
that in the earlier ages the modes of burial 
were numerous and without any fixed rule, 
until more regular systems were introduced by 
foreign merchants and the Roman invaders. 
The custom of laying stones upon a grave has 
been very ancient ; and as the Roman soldiers 
each carried a helmet of earth, so did the Celtic 
tribes bear stones for the same purpose, as a 
compliment or mark of honour to the dead. 
The same custom continued until recently 
amongst the Scotch Highlands, and in some of 
the remote districts is still practised; where a 
man, instead of cursing his enemy, exclaims, 
“Nota stone will I throw upon thy grave.” 
Originally these stones have, doubtless, been 
for the purpose of protecting the bodies from 
being torn up by the wild animals which, at 
that period, thickly infeste:d the island. 

There is one curious fact connected with the 
coffin, which was overlook :ed at the early part 
of the pamphlet,—this is tshe coating of a spe- 
cies of lichen upon the bars, which at first was 
beautifully distinct. How so delicate a vege- 
table has been preserved for so long a time, is 
truly surprising. 

The Ancient Britons, recording to Henry, 
were remarkable for the largeness of their bo- 
dies and tallness of their stature. ‘‘ The Bri- 
tons,” says Strabo, ‘ exceed the Gauls in sta- 
ture, for I saw some young Britons at Rome 
who were half a foot taller than the tallest 
men ;” and this well accords with the size and 
characters of the skeleton. The lai‘ter may 
have been still longer than at presei it, as we 
are not certain that the artificial inte rosseous 
substances are of proper thicknesses. Be that, 
however, as it may, he has been of a . remark- 
able stature—not less, to all appearance, ithan six 
feet and three or four inches ; so that hi's great 
size, combined with large muscular a ttach- 
ments, must have given him that ims nense 
strength necessary to support him in the labo- 
tious pursuits of war and the chase—the : two 
great leading features of the lives and action 1s of 
the Ancient Britons. 
Before the introduction of strangers, th ‘ey 
P ways made use of some great natural featm ‘es 
a divisions of their minor territorie s; 
valle as a high escarpment of land, a de >p 

ey, or a broad stream; and near thei ie 

undaries they generally buried their deac |, 


stitious idea that their manes would keep off 


foreign invasion; and at the same time they 
were careful, if possible, to have the tumulus in 
view of the rising sun. From the great number 
of tumuli found on the range of these wold 
hills, we may infer that the line of chalk, com- 
mencing at or near Flamborough, has formed 
the division between the powerful tribe of the 
Brigantes to the north, and the feebler and less 
numerous one of the Parisi to the south, who 
have occupied the low lands of Holderness and 
the vale of the Humber. 
If, then, those at Gristhorpe may be con- 
sidered as the eastern extremity of the extensive 
range of tumuli, this man is elevated to the 
high rank of a Brigantian chief; for which 
high and important office an examination of the 
phrenological table will shew him to be well cal- 
culated: all those passions will be found suffi- 
ciently developed to form the noble man neces- 
sary to rule and overawe a wild and uncivilised 
people—large combativeness and destructiveness 
have led him to pursue that chase as a pleasure 
which he would otherwise have been compelled 
to pursue as a task; self-esteem, combined with 
firmness and perseverance, have given him that 
confidence in himself requisite to enforce obe- 
dience to his commands; his approbativeness 
has led him to seek the admiration of those 
around him; and his causality to inquire into 
the why and wherefore of every thing, by 
which means alone the enlightened and lofty 
mind can be formed. [This is the only non- 
sensical part of the pamphlet..-Ed. L£. G.] 
There is no possible chance of coming 
within a few years, or even, with certainty, 
within two or three centuries, of the exact 
period of the entombing of the body; but, ad- 
mitting Henry’s opinion concerning the first 
intercourse of the Pheenicians with the Britons 
to be correct, viz. about 600 years before Christ, 
it is making a good allowance to devote two 
centuries for the distribution of the very small 
quantity of brass the islanders could have then 
possessed, so that the probable age of the tumulus 
will at least be about 2200 years. It may appear 
inexplicable to some, by what means the bones, 
laid so near the surface of the ground, and sub- 
fect to all the variations of dryness and moisture, 
should have been preserved in so perfect a con- 
dition. It must be remembered that the coffin 
contained a quantity of water, and water in this 
situation has originally been conducive to the 
preservation of the skeleton ; for in infiltrating 
through the wood it has decomposed and car- 
ried off in solution a quantity of the elementary 
substance called tannin, of which the bark of 
the oak is known to contain such an abun- 
dance ; and this has strengthened the structure, 
and also changed the colour of the bones ; or, 
in simpler words, they have undergone pre- 
cisely the same operation that hides do in the 
tan-pit. Of course the water found in the cof- 
fin contained little or none of this substance, as 
we must naturally suppose that it has been 
changed and diluted thousands of times, but 
still has left a sufficient portion of tannin in the 
cancellated structure of the bones to protect 
them from decay. After all, however, it re- 
mains a matter of astonishment how they should 
have been preserved so strong and perfect as to 
enable them to be articulated. 
What an object of contemplation it would be 
for the man, if his life could be restored, to view 
the changes that have taken place since the 
period of his sojourn on earth! Where he left 
interminable forests, to find richly cultivated 
fields ; the rivers and seas, where he ieft a few 
boats of hides and wicker-work, now covered 


from countries that he never knew to exist ; 
mechanism and all the arts now reigning tri- 


umphantly, encouraged by an extensive com~- 
merce, in the place of their simple exportations 
of baskets and tin, the former of which was 
the only species of native workmanship con- 
veyed from the island. With what astonish- 
ment would he view the climax of comfort and 
splendour to which his native kingdom has 
arrived ; manufactories scattered in every quar- 
ter, and these worked with a power beyond 
the united efforts of corporeal exertions alone 
to rival—but by his art, man has even in many 
cases reduced the elements themselves to sub- 
jection ; steam, by means of which he is able 
to overcome the strongest currents both of wind 
and water ; canals crossing the country in every 
direction ; towns, cities, and villages innumer- 
able, instead of a few wooden huts, and those 
of the rudest form! Confused and bewildered, 
the poor Briton would be lost in the novel and 
to him extraordinary scene. Above all, what 
a fountain of reflection there is for us, when 
we consider, that since his bones were laid in 
the quiet grave, the awful truths of Christianity 
have been confirmed and laid open to us by the 
birth of a Saviour and the lessons of his disci- 
ples! Kingdoms have been overwhelmed, and 
new nations risen upon their ruins, which, in 
their turn, have suffered the common fate of 
all, whilst the only traces of them now remain- 
ing are a few pillars and fragments of their 
once splendid temples, numbers of which exist 
but in a name ;—and yet these fragile bones are 
nearly as perfect as on the day they were 
placed in the ground ! 

Remarks by Dr. Murray: —‘* The water 
contained in the sarcophagus was identical with 
the ordinary spring-water of the vicinity, and 
contained much sulphate of lime, but no appre- 
ciable animal matter or tannin. Floating upon 
this water, and sparingly sprinkled along the 
under edges of the lid, and penetrating even 
the fissures, &c. of the decaying wood, adipo- 
cere occurred in a singular flocculent, or rather 
pulverulent form, of a white colour, differing 
from its more usual appearance in consequence 
of partial decomposition, resulting, without 
doubt, from its vast age and the peculiarity of 
being enclosed in such an antiseptic case. 
series of experiments, which met with the sanc- 
tion of Professor Traill of Edinburgh, of Dr. 
Henry of Manchester, and of Dr. John Mur- 
ray of Edinburgh, ascertained this white mat- 
ter to be a singular variety of adipocere, which 
likewise proved that the actual body of this 
Ancient Briton had been deposited, and not 
merely the bones.” 


(We would have given woodcuts of the articles herein 
described, had it been necessary; but our readers can 
form quite accurate notions of them from the description. 
Antiquaries more curious in such matters may readily 
— Mr. Williamson’s excellent pamphlet, either at 
scarborough or of Messrs. Longman and Co, 


CAPTAIN BACK’S EXPEDITION. 

Upon the receipt of letters from Captain Back 
at the Royal Geographical Society, Captain 
Maconnochie, with great consideration and 
promptitude, extracted all the matter of public 
interest, and forwarded the epitome to the 
newspapers, from which we copy the subjoined 
account, due to the feelings of the subscribers, 
as well as to the country in general. We are 
equally sure that a few farther particulars and 
remarks from us will be acceptable. 

The letter to Captain Maconnochie of the 
29th of April is, it should have been mentioned, 
from Fort Reliance,* Captain Back’s winter 


* Lat. 62° 48’ 15” north; and longitude 109° 10’ west. 
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uarters, at the east end of Great Slave Lake 

see the complete analysis of his journey thither 
in the Lit. Gaz, No. 909, June 21st). Let- 
ters to Commander James Ross, and to branches 
of his own family, are of five days later date, 
viz. May 4th; and in about a month (early in 
June) our gallant countryman expected to pro- 
ceed on his course. 

While we read with strong sympathy the 
description of the privations to which the 
party had been exposed, and the necessity of 
breaking upon their summer provision ; it is 
consolatory to reflect that it was written before 
Captain Back was aware of the return of 
Captain Ross—a very important event, as it 
not only limits the objects the writer had in 
view, but narrows the extent of his prospective 
labours. He has not now to seek the more 
distant wreck of the Fury, but will confine 
himself to the geographical interests of the ex- 
pedition. Fort Reliance is about 200 miles 
from Commander Ross’s obelisk, to which 
Back would direct his toilsome and difficult 
march over the long and wild region his letter 
notices. But the absolute length of his route 
will depend on the water communication be- 
tween, and the point where he reaches the sea 
coast. Where the river Thlew-ee-cho-dezeth 
terminates is quite a riddle—what ‘ Back’s 
River” may be is as much unknown —and all 
that is probable is that the travellers will come 
upon the shore somewhere between the Cape 
Turnagain of Franklin and Ross’s Obelisk. 
Having made the latter, they will have to re- 
trace the coast to Cape Turnagain, and thus 
finish all that is wanting on the line of the 
North Continent of America between the me- 
ridian 100° and 110°. 

It is also gratifying to learn, by the Hudson 
Bay despatches, that when they return to their 
winter quarters they will find replenished stores 
of pemmican sufficient for all their need ; while 
in the preceding summer months they will be 
partially supplied with game. 

Thus, though our enterprising voyagers have 
enough of fatigue and difficulty to encounter, 
we have every thing to hope for them and from 
theircontinuedexertions. Next year, please God, 
we trust to welcome them in safety and health. 

Letters from Captain Back were received on 
Thursday morning at the office of the Royal 
Geographical Society, the latest date being the 
29th of April last, when the intelligence had 
just reached him of Captain Ross’s return. 

Their contents are of a mixed character. He 
and his party were all well, with the exception 
of Augustus, the Esquimaux interpreter, who 
had accompanied Sir John Franklin in both his 
eg and was now despatched by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company to join this third enterprise, 
but perished by the way. The winter had in- 
deed been extraordinarily severe. ‘* We have 
had,” says Captain Back, “ a most distressing 
winter in this more than Siberian solitude, 
where desolation reigns in unbroken repose. 
Even the animals have fled from us, as it were 
by instinct, and many, very many, of the un- 
happy natives have fallen victims to famine in 
situations the most revolting to human nature. 
The fish also, on which I in some measure re- 
lied, left us; in places which we were told 
never before failed, we have not caught a fish ; 
and during the whole season scarcely a living 
creature has been seen, except on one occasion a 
raven, which, in wheeling over the house, 
Startled me with his croak—so uniform was the 
Silence around us. I ran out, but when it saw 
me it screamed, and again made off to the west- 
ern mountains, in the dark shade of which it 





much dispersed in quest of food, and every mes- 
sage has brought me tidings of their encounter- 
ing severe privations. Mr. M‘Leod (an agent 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company attached to the 
party) and his young family are at this moment 
somewhere on the lake fishing; and you may 
imagine what it costs me to see them also ex- 
posed to the rigours of this severest of all win- 
ters, for the mean of three thermometers has 
been far below the lowest we ever registered in 
our former expeditions. After this narrative, 
you may believe that, in spite of all my care 
and economy, some part of the provision laid up 
for our voyage has been necessarily consumed. 
The most experienced man in the country 
could not have foreseen this; nor was there 
any possibility of avoiding it. My anxiety is 
immeasurable on account of it; but I still hope 
that the Indians may be enabled to procure us 
dry food, or in short something that may afford 
sustenance, so that the fondest wishes of my 
heart may not be frustrated. Of that, however, 
in one sense, there is no danger; for come the 
worst, I can always reduce my men, and go in 
one boat. Do not, therefore, let this affect you, 
for I feel confident of overcoming it. Another 
misfortune is, that, pinched as we are for pro- 
visions, we must drag our boats and luggage 
almost 100 miles over rock and ice before we 
can reach open water. This we have ascer- 
tained through the winter; but never mind, 
this also shall be done, and it will be a new fea- 
ture in discovery. In our former expeditions 
we had none of these tremendous obstructions 
to contend with, though we had to take our 
bark canoes some distance in sledges. But I 
have perfect confidence in my men, and they, 
good fellows, think that I cannot err.” 

The above was written before the arrival of 
the express announcing Captain Ross’s return ; 
and, pressed for time, only a few lines are 
added subsequent to thatevent. They are, how- 
ever, so characteristic of the gallant writer, that 
they ought not to be omitted :—* I have this 
moment received your despatch, with an ac- 
count of Ross’s return. I am all gratitude and 
happiness. My heart is too full to write; but 
I shall pay attention to all that is recommended 
to me—of this assure the committee. What a 
triumph is this return of Ross’s to us all, who 
* hoped against hope!’ And what do the 
croakers say ? Will they acknowledge the les. 
son afforded by it of the power of stubborn per- 
severance ?”’ &c. 

From a private letter which we have seen, it 
may be interesting to some to add the following 
scrap :—‘* My day is chiefly spent thus—before 
breakfast I read a portion of Scripture, and 
afterwards attend to my observations, study, 
draw (I have plenty of pencil sketches), work 
up my survey, take notes on Aurora, &c. At 
the same time I keep my eye upon whatever 
duty is going on, have an evening school twice 
a-week, and read the service in French and 
English every Sunday. My guitar is cracked 
and jars abominably; but you will not be sur- 
prised at this when I add that I have been 
obliged to grease my hands daily to prevent 
their cracking also; for such is the dryness of 
the atmosphere that nothing can stand it.” 

It may also allay the anxiety of friends and 
relations to add, that Hearne found abundance 
of game along the banks of the Thlew-ee-cho ; 
so that, as the season advances, Captain Back’s 
hunters may reasonably be expected to be 
equally fortunate. His prudence, based on a 
long experience, may also be relied on as well 
as his enterprise. His buoyancy of temper, and 
the confidence reposed in him by his com. 
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word, his task is arduous, more arduous than 
had been imagined previous to the receipt of 
these letters; but it could not be in better 
hands. And it is very satisfactory to know 
from other letters received by the Committee of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, that ample sup- 
plies have been since forwarded to him, which 
will support him during the ensuing winter, 
Early next spring he and his whole party will 
set forward on their return. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
Wm. YarrELL, Esq. in the chair.—Amount 
of receipts during the month of September, 
10677. 16s. 10d.; expended, 6097. 9s. 1d.; ba. 
lance on the month, including that of August, 
11147. 8s. 5d. Among the donations were 
twelve beautiful doves, living, from Port-au. 
Prince. The number of visitors to the gar. 
dens in September was nearly 20,000. The 
works which were last month in progress for 
obtaining an independent supply of water for 
the gardens, by means of a well and engine, 
have nearly come to a close. The spring has 
been reached at a depth of nearly 200 feet; 
and the water stands at about 120 feet from 
the surface of the ground. The steam-engine 
for raising it is now almost ready, and will be 
erected as soon as the foundation and brick. 
work necessary for its reception are completed. 
At a recent meeting of the committee of sci- 
ence, a letter was read, addressed to the secre. 
tary by K. E. Abbott, Esq. and dated Tre- 
bizond, Dec. 1833. It gave some account of 
the famous honey of Trebizond, which is spoken 
of by Xenophon, in his History of the Retreat 
of the Ten Thousand Greeks, as esdineeatend 
the effect of temporary madness, or rather 
drunkenness, on the whole of the army who 
ate of it, without, however, causing any serious 
consequences. It is supposed to be from the 
flowers of the Azalea pontica that the bees 
extract this honey, that plant growing in 
abundance in this part of the country, and its 
blossom emitting the most exquisite odour. 
The effect which it has on those who eat it is, 
as witnessed by the writer, precisely that which 
Xenophon describes: when taken in a small 
quantity it causes violent headache and vo- 
miting; and the unhappy individual who has 
swallowed it resembles as much as possible a 
tipsy man: a larger dose will completely de- 
prive him of all sense and power of moving for 
some hours afterwards. A portion of the honey 
accompanied the communication, and was exhi- 
bited. — In the Lit. Gazette, some weeks ago, 
we gave a curious account of the habits and 
peculiarities of a pair of Sandwich Island geese 
in Lord Stanley’s menagerie at Knowsley: the 
gosling of this pair is now fully as large as the 
parents, and nearly resembles them in plumage; 
the only differences being about the neck, which 
is more indistinct in front, and wants the full 
extension of the black down the nape; and the 
collar at the bottom, just above the breast, 1s 
only faintly marked. The legs are as yet of a 
dirty greenish-yellow tinge. It is not pinioned, 
but has hitherto shewn no wish to use its wings. 
In fact, these animals are the tamest of the 
tame—scarcely will move out of one’s way if in 
the walks, and are constantly coming into the 
building, even more familiarly than the common 
ducks. 
PINE ARTS. 

WINTER EXHIBITION IN SUFFOLK STREET. 
[ Second Notice.] 

Or the works of living artists, the Great Room 
contains but few, and they are principally con- 
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J, M. W. Tarver, H. Thomson (not Thomp- 
son, a8 printed in the catalogue), W. Mulready, 
and G. Jones ; all members of the Royal Aca- 
demy. As they are pictures which have al- 
ready, at various times, appeared before the 
public, they require only two or three passing 
remarks. And, first, we must say with refer- 
ence to those of our veteran and venerated 
artist, Sir William Beechey, that in purity and 
prilliancy of colour they seem to us to be just 
as we remember them fresh from the easel. 
If the secret of this beauty and permanency be 
with Sir William, we are sure, from the libe- 
rality of his disposition, that he will not allow 
it to die with him. As proofs of what we 
allude to, we may specify No. 103, The Earl of 
Egremont ; No. 90, Portrait of his late Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kent ; No. 136, Portrait 
of Henry Herbert, Earl of Carnarvon ; and 
No. 93, Psyche. From the masterly pencil of 
Mr. Turner we have No. 15, Windsor Castle ; 
No. 33, The Guard-ship at the Nore ; No. 63, 
View in Savoy; and No. 122, Cockermouth 
Castle ; all stamped with the firmness, solid- 
ity, and truth, which characterised the earlier 
works of this great artist. The feeling and 
delicacy manifested in No. 65, Fishing Boys, 
renew our regret that of late so little has been 
seen from the hand of Mr. Thomson. The 
simple and affecting expression of Mr. Mul- 
ready’s Convalescent, No. 137, charms us as 
much as when we first admired this beautiful 
picture on the walls of Somerset House. No. 
120, The Market-Place at Orleans, possesses 
all the rich and tortoise-shell effect, the mode 
of producing which Mr. Jones so perfectly 
understands. 

The Room to the Left contains still fewer 
works of living artists, and none of any novelty. 
The most conspicuous are No. 179, Portrait of 
Dowager Lady Cawdor, and No. 181, The Re- 
cording Angel, by Sir W. Beechey ; No. 194, 
Head of a Child, by Mrs. W. Carpenter; No. 
214, Angelo, Esculus, Elbow, Froth, Clown, and 
Officers, by R. Smirke, R.A.; and No. 216, 
Landscape and Cattle, by J. Ward, R.A. The 
effect of light in the last-mentioned work is 
singularly original and grand. 

The Room to the Right, and the Water- 
colour Room, are principally occupied with 
new productions from the pencils of living 
artists. We shall select some of the most dis- 
tinguished, in the order in which they appear 
in the catalogue. No. 227, Vale of Usk. J. B. 
Pyne.—No. 235, Beach Scene. W. Shayer. 
One of a numerous class in the same line of 
art, rendered interesting by its admirable style 
of execution.—No. 240, A Windmill, Evening. 
J. Burnet. Having the warranty of the ar- 
tist’s name, we must not call this beautiful 
piece a Rembrandt.—No. 242, The Caversham 
Hills, near Reading. A. Priest. A charming 
specimen of a picturesque country.—No. 247, 
The Sportsman's Return. W. Kidd. Ruddy 
and sparkling in colour and effect, all is in 
accordance with the subject.—No. 249, The 
Banditti reposing. G. Balmer. Mr. Balmer 
has pressed into his service, in this otherwise 

ever picture, rather too much of the grotesque 
twisting of tree and foliage to allow of repose 
to the eye.No. 225, Smith’s Shop. R. B. 
vavis. We think the title of ‘* The last 
Shoe” would have been better suited to the 
poor hack, who, to all appearance, is on its last 
legs ; and, if a judgment may be formed from 
the leanness of its sides, will soon perform its 

t journey.— No. 257, A Scene in Derbyshire. 
C. Marshall. A well-selected scene, ably exe- 


and colouring; but the gem of the picture is 
a cradled infant—a very bud of beauty.—No. 
263. Battersea Bridge. 'T. Creswick. Per- 
fectly fascinating. All is so still, and, if the 
expression may be allowed, so silent, that, to 
use the common saying, ‘* you might hear a 
pin fall ;” to which tranquillity the sparkling 
and playful foliage in No. 274, A Rustic Bridge, 
by the same admirable artist, aifords a striking 
contrast.—No. 272, Mare Antony. W. Hilton. 
We observe that this picture is the property 
of Sir J. Soane. It is well thus to see an ar- 
tist an encourager of art ; and we congratulate 
Sir John on possessing one of the finest pro- 
ductions of this able and amiable painter. 
The subject is treated at once with simplicity 
and dignity ; and the colouring is harmonious 
throughout. No. 292, Sand-pit and Figures, 
J. W. Allen, reminds us of the broad and mel- 
low tones of Gainsborough. No. 296, On the 
Coast of Holland, off Schevelen. J. Wilson. 
Whether exercised on land or on water, Mr. 
Wilson’s skill invariably communicates interest 
to his subject.—No. 305, A Scotch Fair. A. 
Fraser. A kind of pictorial parody on some of 
the views of Venice. The architectural portion 
of the picture, consisting principally of an un- 
connected pillar in the centre, some dilapidated 
Gothic remains, and a few comparatively mo- 
dern edifices, seems to be a composition, the 
materials of which have been derived from 
various sources: the gay groups which occupy 
the ground give animation to the whole.—No. 
314, Margate. G. Chambers. All here, too, 
is animation, but it is the animation of bustle 
and tumult. The conflict of the waves, and 
the position of the vessels, impress the lands- 
man with an apprehension of peril, no doubt 
unfelt by the experienced mariner. Nothing 


can be finer than the execution. 
(To be continued.) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Leaves from the Memorandum-Book of Alfred 
Crowquill. No. I. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
A sEniEs of humorous and artist-like litho- 
graphics of various subjects of the day. The 
first leaf is entitled “ Tea-Leaf,” and presents 
human caricature representatives of various 
kinds, — “ strong black,” — ‘* gunpowder,” — 
“ mixed,” &c. &c.— the latter, notwithstand- 
ing its droll contrasts, not half so heteroge- 
neous nor a hundredth part so deleterious as 
the common mixtures sold for tea in many of 
our retail shops. The whole set is clever, cha- 

racteristic, and entertaining. 


Studies from Nature, by J. Inskipp ; engraved 
by C. E. Wagstaff. No. V. 
BeavutiFut in feature, and sprightly in cha- 
racter, this subject is quite as interesting as 
any of Mr. Inskipp’s preceding studies; but, 
though the engraving is clever and sparkling, 

it is in many parts too black. 





POETRY. 
THE EXILE. 
Translated from ** Les Derniéres Paroles,” by 1 Abbé de la 
Mennais. 
He wanders o’er the earth, that exiled one; 
God be his guide, who other guide hath none! 
I WANDERED through the nations, and I gazed 
On them, and they on me, alike unknown ; 
No friendly head was with a welcome raised, 
For every where the exile is alone. 
When o’er some chimney, at the closing day, 
I saw the smoke unwind its oes zone, 
I said, ‘* Thrice happy he who by his hearth 
Sits down in quiet, with his loved, his own: 
But every where the exile is alone. 
As the storm drives those heavy clouds along, 
When scattered vapours o’er the sky are strown, 
So am I driven— where, it matters not 





cuted._No, 258, Interior of a Cottage in the 
Hebrides. A, Fraser. Clever in chiaroscuro 





For every where the exile is alone. 


The soft brook wanders singing through the plain: 
My childhood knew one with a sweeter tone; 
This wakes my spirit with no memories, 
As every where the exile is alone. 


These songs are sweet—they breathe of grief and joy ; 
But not in language which my heart has known: 
They tell not of my griefs, nor of my joys— 
Still every where the exile is alone. 
They ask me why I weep; and when I tell, 
They weep not o’er my secret sorrow shown; 
They do not understand, and cannot weep— 
For every where the exile is alone. 


Old men I’ve seen amid their children stand, 
Like olives mid the shoots their trunks have thrown 
None called me brother, and none called me child— 
Ah, every where the exile is alone. 


I’ve seen the maiden on her lover smile— 
Smiles pure as gales in early morning blown; 
But no one had for me a rosy smile — 
Still every where the exile is alone. 
I’ve seen the young man take the young man’s hand 
In strong embrace, as each to each had grown; 
No kindly hand extended to meet mine — 
Ah! every where the exile is alone ! 


There is no friend, no wife, no sire, no son, 
Save in the long-loved land which is our own; 
The wide world has one country, and one home; 
For every where the exile is alone! 
Poor exile! cease | plaint — e’en as thyself, 
All are as banished ones in this sad life; 
All see those pass and vanish whom they love— 
Kindred and brethren, parent, friend, and wife. 


Our country is not here; in vain man seeks— 
’Tis but a dream of night that he has won ; 
It fades—he wanders weary over earth— 
God, only God, can guide the exiled one. 8 








MUSIC. 

The Songs of the Superstitions of Ireland. 
Written and composed by Samuel Lover, 
Esq. London, 1834. Duff. 

No. 1. The May Dew. 

2. The Ring and the Winding Sheet. 
3. Rory O’More. 

4. The Angel’s Whisper. 

5. The Morning Dream. 

Mr. Lover is aman of rare accomplishments— 
seldom, indeed, seen united in a single indi-« 
vidual. His Irish Stories are decidedly in the 
front of that class of literature, the most cha- 
racteristic, original, and national, as well as the 
most whimsical and entertaining, with which 
it has ever been our good fortune to divert our 
hours of literary recreation. As an artist, too, 
he has no superior in that line to which he has 
devoted his studies and practice; and his mi- 
niature portraits on a large scale rank with 
the foremost productions of art in all their qua. 
lities of likeness, composition, and execution. 
And here, again, we find a lyrist of great 
pathos, and humour, and beauty ; and a musi- 
cian, with a varied command of sweet sounds 
suited to these different styles of song. Like 
his countryman, Goldsmith, justly may we 
apply to him the nullum tetigit quod non orna- 
vit; for he truly adorns whatever he attempts, 
be it tale of mirth, or picture of loveliness, or 
verse of living or legendary interest. 

The five songs we have enumerated are, 
each after its kind, delightful; whether sketch 
of character, pathetic ballad, or lay of love. 
‘*¢ Rory O’More” is thoroughly Irish ; but ‘* the 
Angel’s Whisper” embodies so touching a 
superstition, that we select it for the gratifica- 
tion of our readers, and especially of our fair 
friends, whom we advise to have the accom. 
paniment too as soon as may be. 

** A baby was sleeping, 

Its mother was weeping, 
For her husband was far on the wild raging sea; 
And the tempest was swellin, 


Round the fisherman’s dwelling, (me! 
And she cried, ‘ Dermot, darling! Oh, come back to 
Her beads while she number’d 

The baby still slumber’d, 

And smiled in her face as she bended her knee: 

‘Oh, bless’d be that warning, 

My child, thy sleep adorning— 

For I know t the apgels are whispering with thee 
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* And while they are keepi 
Bright watch va th deepine, 

Oh, pray to them soltly, my baby, with me 
And ~~ thou would’st rather 
‘Th watch o’er thy father, 

For I know that the angels are whispering with thee.’ 
‘The dawn of the morning 

Saw Dermot returning, 

And the wife wept with joy her babe’s father to see; 
And closely caressin: 

Her child with a blessing, [thee.’” 
Said, ‘I knew that the angels were whispering with 


We are tempted to add ‘* the Ring and the 
Winding-Sheet,” to shew still more, that if the 
harp of Moore be silent, there is yet no lack of 
melody, or of poetical feeling and fancy, in Ire- 
land’s sons. 


** Why sought you not the silent bow’r, 

The bow’r nor hawthorn tree, 

we came you not at evening hour, 

hy came you not to me? 

Say, does thy heart beat colder now— 
Oh! tell me, truly tell— 

Than when you kiss’d my burning brow, 
When last you said ‘ farewell?’ 

As late my taper I illumed, 
To sigh and watch for thee, 

It soon the mystic form assum’d 
Which lovers smile to see; 

But fondly while I gazed upon 
And trimm’d the flame with care, 

The pledge of [= love was gone— 
The sign of death was there! 

Oh, say, was this foreboding truth, 
And wilt thou break thy vow, 

And wilt thou blight my opening youth? 
And must I—must I now 

Meet death’s embrace for that chaste kiss, 
That holy kiss you vow'd? 

And must I for my bridal dress 
Be mantled in the shroud ?” 





Meet me in the Willow Glen. london, Lee. 
THE ballad so beautifully sung by Mrs. Way- 
lett in the opera of My Grandfather. The 
words are by Mrs. C. B. Wilson, and the 
music by Alexander Lee, to whose taste and 
skill it does infinite credit. It is, indeed, one 
of his sweetest compositions. 


The Musical Cyclopedia; a Collection of En- 
glish, Scottish, and Irish Songs ; with appro- 
priate Music, adapted to the Voice, Piano- 
Forte, §c. By James Wilson, Esq. To 
which is prefixed, an Essay on the First 
Principles of Music. By William Grier, 
A.M. Pp. 292. London, Belf and Co. ; 
Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, &c. 

A very charming miscellany, filled with melo- 

dies, whose sweetness only requires to be heard 

in order to be appreciated. The volume is 
prettily bound; and the introduction does Mr. 

Grier much credit, 








DRAMA. 

DRURY LANE and COVENT GARDEN. 
Tue Regent, a neat, lively, and well cos- 
tumed piece, from the pen of Mr. Planché was 
brought out on Saturday at Drury Lane, and 
has since been enacted there and at Covent 
Garden by the same performers; so that the 
public have all the benefit of that sort of com- 
petition with which actors must be inspired 
when they know the dangerous comparison 
which awaits them between their appearance 
and exertions on two different stages, with a 
bit of Bow Street to pass by way of interlude 
in the characters of Runners. In the latter, 
Mr. Bartley, as the Abbé Dubois, is left behind 
by Mrs. Humby, as Justine; and Mrs. New- 
combe, as the Duchess du Maine, is distanced 
by Mr. Hat-on, though he is a Waiter. It is 
a neck and neck affair with’ Vining, Duke of 
Orleans, Cooper, Captain d’ Aubigny, and the 
Spanish Ambassador, Baker. Miss Lee as Li- 
sette, and Miss Murray as Marton, run prettily 
together, and look like well-dressed fillies ; but 
Mrs. H. Cramer, as Rose, starts cleverly, and 
keeps a-head throughout. ‘The rest are no 





where. With regard to the performances on the 
stages there are some changes of place. Here 
the Abbé is only second to Rose, whose display 
of talent fully confirms our most flattering 
augury of her success in larger theatres when 
we saw her at Kensington. The Regent itself 
possesses the almost unfailing marks of all the 
author’s skill in adapting such dramas to the 
taste of English audiences ; and, without much 
of novelty, is at once extremely pleasing and 
entertaining. 


DRURY LANE. 

Own Monday Mr. Denvil appeared as Bertram, 
in Maturin’s tragedy of that name, and ac- 
quitted himself very ably. The play itself, 
notwithstanding its powerful writing, is no 
favourite with us ; nor do we think its new cast 
will render it popular with the public. All our 
criticism, therefore, shall be, that we are quite 
confirmed in our opinion of Mr. Denvil’s talents 
and discrimination ; and that, if encouraged as 
he ought to be, he may long continue a high 
ornament to the stage. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Monpay, Hamlet; Hamlet Mr. Vandenhoff, 
and Miss Taylor was Ophelia. Mr. Webster 
essayed Polonius—a strange thing with Farren 
in the company; and the result was an entire 
failure in the play. 


ENGLISH OPERA. 

Own Monday Mr. William Murray's charming 
little Scottish opera, called Cramond Brig, 
founded on Sir Walter Scott’s legendary tale of 
an adventure between bonny King Jamie and 
Jock Howison, the honest farmer of Braehead, 
was produced at this theatre, in capital style, 
and both admirably sung and acted. King 
James is represented by Wilson ; Howison by 
Williams : Tibbie, his gudewife, by Mrs. Grif- 
fith ; Marian, his daughter, by Miss Somer. 
ville; and Tam Magweil, her sweetheart, by 
Mr. '. Millar. The vocal airs and the music 
are selected from the most beautiful of the 
national melodies ; and it is indeed refreshing 
to the ear and mind to listen to their sweetness, 
not “long drawn out,” but sufficiently capti- 
vating in their simpler pathos and expression. 
Wilson gave the ‘* Flowers of the Forest ” 
delightfully ; but ‘‘ Saw ye my wee thing” was 
his chef-@’euvre ;—and in truth it is worth the 
night's purchase to go and hear this ballad 
alone, especially as we are sure enough to hear 
it twice in consequence of a hearty encore. 
Miss Somerville also sung ‘* There grows a 
bonny briar-bush ” in the genuine style of such 
compositions, and never made the audience feel 
more sensibly the touching qualities of her voice. 
In ** My heart is sair for somebody ”’ she was 
equally tasteful and winning ; but the air was, 
we think, set rather too high for that pathos 
which is so peculiar to the phintive minstrelsy 
of the north. Mr. Millar, in a duet with this 
lady, and a solo, deserved our warm praise. 
Williams is perhaps the most real Scotchman 
that has ever appeared on the London boards ; 
his Jock Howison is consequently a perfect hit, 
—natural, full of humour, and marked in its 
by-play throughout quite as effectively as in its 
leading points. His scenes with the King, in 
which Wilson appeared to advantage as an 
actor, were first-rate comedy. Mrs Griffith, 
too, made a help meet for him ; and the operetta 
was in the end crowned with loud and unani- 
mous plaudits. 








ADELPHI. 
On Monday, not a crowded, but a crammed 
house was incorporated to witness a novelty 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


in three acts, called Oscar the Bandit; or, the 
March of Crime. We were afraid from the 
name that it was one of that class of hideous 
dramas with which we are inclined to believe 
the stage is too familiar for the purposes of its 
asserted moral influence. We are not amon 
the very fastidious who fancy that a Beggar's 
Opera is calculated, in any dangerous extent, 
to generate squads of highwaymen and legions 
of pickpockets ; but we cannot help thinking 
that, nightly and hourly, the vivid representa. 
tions of every kind of villany, guilt, and crime, 
however apparently reproved by the catas. 
trophe, is more likely to do infinite injury than 
to produce the slightest good. By seeing cut. 
throats performed, by playing as it were at 
seduction, rape, and murder, the better feelings 
of our nature are blunted; we are made ac. 
quainted with the machinery of vice ; the work. 
ings and progress of perversion cease to startle 
us ; and, if our principles preserve us from doing 
the wrong, it is not from any want of knowing 
how to do it. Assuredly, in this respect, ig. 
norance is bliss, and it is worse than folly to be 
wise. But we must not preach a homily where 
our readers only look for a dramatic critique; 
and we are the more out of order when the 
subject in hand is not an apt text for the illus. 
tration. Oscar, the Bandit, is a forcible lesson 
of the dreadful effects which may spring froma 
single lapse from the right path ; and not one 
of those revolting pictures to which we have 
alluded. A concealed marriage subjects its un- 
fortunate offspring to an early intimacy with 
robbers and assassins; and, in spite of com- 
punctious visitings and the utmost efforts of 
his better reason to disenthral himself, he is 
ever plunged deeper and deeper still in the 
gulf of evil, till the whole ends in just retri- 
butive infamy, despair, and death. Mr. Yates 
portrayed the hero of this piece with great 
truth, and his final climax was wrought up 
with extraordinary talent. The criminal and 
the victim were admirably mingled, and drew 
down thunders of applause upon the fall of the 
curtain and the announcement for repetition 
“every evening.” ©. Smith, as his oldest 
companion in evil, was also very fine, his cos- 
tume and looks carefully studied, and his acting 
excellent. Buckstone lightened the darker por- 
tions by his quaintness, in a character origi- 
nally announced for Reeve, which he assumed 
at a few hours’ notice; and Mr. Gallot sus- 
tained the unconscious father’s part with much 
ability. Miss Daly performed the mother ina 
superior style, and induced us to wish (as we 
have often wished before) that she were brought 
forward with more and fitter opportunities for 
the exercise of her talents, which, besides her 
handsome appearance, are well adapted to ob- 
tain greater distinction for her than she has yet 
enjoyed. Mrs. Honey was a pretty heroine; 
and we have no doubt that the March of Crime 
will have a long and popular histrionic march. 
The Christening improves on better ac- 
quaintance —Mrs. Keeley and Buckstone su- 
perb ; and we neglected to notice Wilkinson in 
one of the best bits of individuality, a sulkyish 
and rather morose old bachelor, that he has 
had to finish off since he was the Blue-coat 
Boy. Mrs. Daly’s Nurse is also well worthy 
of a word of commendation ; and the whole is 
nightly performed with a running chorus of 
laughter from every quarter of the house. 


OLYMPIC. 


Ow Thursday was produced a new burletta, by 
Mr. Barnard, called the Retort Courteous ; 10 
which Liston and Vestris sustained the prin- 
cipal characters with infinite talent. The infe- 
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ns 
rior parts were also well given by Miss Pin- 
cott, J. Vining, Salter, Collier, and others— 
and the whole went off very satisfactorily. 
Vestris sang two new songs; one by Lover, 
and the other by Blewitt, for doing which we 
are told she would receive something about forty 
nds!! This is doing business with a swing 
‘at one’s own house ; being extravagantly paid, 
instead of paying, for the attractions offered to 
the public. The system itself is a crying evil in 
the musical and singing trade. The most po- 
pular thing in the piece was a grotesque dance 
by Liston as a broom-girl, and Vestris and 
Pincott as Savoyards, which was a resistless 


clap-trap. 





VICTORIA. 
Ow Thursday a Mrs. Sifton (quere, Vining ?) 
made her débit here in Desdemona. She is a 
pleasing and lady-like actress, with a sweet and 
expressive countenance. Her physical powers, 
however, are hardly sufficient for the leading 
heroines in tragedy, though in other respects 
she must prove an acquisition to the stage. 
After the Glass Curtain, Ramo Samee, and 
four extraordinary posture-masters, there was 
a prompt representation of the late fire. The 
front transparent scene is a well-painted pic- 
ture of the Hall, Abbey, and Houses; and by 
the management of a strong light behind, a 
lively idea of the progress of the conflagration 
is presented to the spectators. 








VARIETIES. 

Effects of the Season. — The long-continued 
drought and heat has, it is stated in the Ge- 
neva Journal, so altered the forms of the gla- 
ciers of Uri as to excite considerable appre- 
hensions of the consequences when the rainy 
season arrives. On the Huffirm Peak the body 
of a young hunter, who perished thirteen years 
ago, has been disclosed, with remains of his 
knife, watch, and gun, lying by the side of his 
skeleton. 

Fine Arts at Munich.—A murderer, under 
sentence of death, in order to beguile the time, 
has been moulding the scene of his approaching 
execution in bread moistened into dough : his 
head is held up by the executioner—there is a 
Franciscan friar praying—and, to crown the 
whole, a wooden-legged invalid soldier crying 
his last dying-speech. Of this immortal speci- 
men of the fine arts it may truly be said, that 
in it the staff of life has become the very image 
of death, and that nothing of the artist’s can 
ever go beyond the execution. 

Music.—There is in Holland a Society for 
the Encouragement of the Science of Music ; 
and on the 16th and 17th of this month it cele- 
brated its grand annual festival in St. James’s 
church at the Hague. There were above four 
hundred vocal and instrumental performers, 
and the effect produced is described as being 
wonderfully fine. 

Bulls.—The John Bull, obviously the best 
authority on the subject (stat nominis lumine), 
states, that in a recent catalogue, compiled by 
French bookseller, of English works on Na- 
tural History, is inserted Miss Edgeworth’s 
well-known essay on Irish Bulls. 

Safety Raft.—A raft of ready materials and 
construction on board of every ship was tried 
on the Thames a few days since; and the pub- 
lished accounts state that it seemed to be well 
adapted to save lives in cases of shipwreck. 

The Oracle of Health, No. I.—A penny- 
worth of weekly medical information and ad- 
vice. Its first No. is most praiseworthy ; con- 
taining much that is worth being generally 


familiar, something to amuse, and neither 
quackery, prescription, nor aught else to do 
injury. 

Spirited Translating.—In a late No. of the 
Lit. Gaz. some amusing instances of verbatim 
translations of English into French were quoted. 
We are enabled to add one which occured at 
the school of Dr. B 
whose pupils were prohibited from speaking 
English. A boy, in answer to a playmate’s 
apology for treading on his toe, politely ex- 
claimed, * Jamais esprit” [never mind]. A 
classical acquaintance of ours, describing his 
coming in accidental contact with another, 
said, I ran against him ‘* plenum sed,” [full 
butt]. 

Retort.—‘‘T have always preserved my repu- 
tation,” said Mrs. the other evening in 
the green-room, addressing herself rather point- 
edly to Mrs. - You always set a ridi- 
culous value on trifles,” rejoined the insulted 
fair. 

A Syren. — Le Chaméléon, a new French 
weekly contemporary of pleasing variety and 
merit, states that a fisherman at St. Valery- 
sur-Somme has caught one of the fish anciently 
called syrens. It is a kind of seal, with the 
head and breast of a human form, so that when 
half out of the water it exactly resembled a 
woman. It is to be sent to the Museum of 
Natural History. 

March of Intellect.—A literal copy of an ad- 
vertisement of the 20th September, 1834:— 
** A very respectable young man, and a good 
scholar, whose character will bear the strictest 
investigation, is desirous of obtaining 2 situa- 
tion as journeyman miller. He will make any 
gentleman a present of 101. who will honour 
him with that situation.” 

Gunpowder.—Two ancient manuscripts in 
the library of the Escurial, speak ot gun- 
powder as not being of European inveution, 
but brought from China by the Persians, and 
thence adopted by the Arabs at the siege of 
Mecca by Hajaz, so early as A.D. 691. 

The Two Diseases.—After all, there are only 
| two sorts of disease, says a French doctor—one 
|of which you die, and the other of which you 

don’t.—Caméléon. 

Salisbury Cathedral.The site and ground. 
|plan of the ancient cathedral of Old Sarum, 
|built by Bishop Osmond, has recently been 
}exposed to view. It appears to have been a 
plain cross, 270 feet long, transept and nave 
each 150 feet, and choir 60 feet. 
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Village Reminiscences, by an old Maid. 

A new work on America, called the United States and 
Canada in 1832, 3, and 4, by C. D. Arfwedson, Esq, 

A new edition of Mr. Henry Bulwer’s France. 

The Exile of Erin, or the Sorrows of a BashfulIrish- 


man. 

Hector Fieramosca, or the Challenge of Barletta. An 
Historical Tale; by the Marquess D'Azeglio, Translated 
from the Italian. 5 
The Pilgrims of Walsingham, a Novel, by Miss Strick- 


Chances and Changes, by the Author of ‘* Six Weeks 
on the Loire.” 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Recollections of the Eighteenth Century, from the 
French of the Marchioness de Crequy, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. 
—~ Cruden’s Concordance of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, by A. Chalmers, F.S.A., new edit., 21s.—Crutwell’s 
Original Housekeeper’s Account-Book for 1835, 4to. 2s. 
sewed. — Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Third Series, 
Vol. XXIV., 11.108. bds. or 12. 13s. 6d. hf.-bd. Russia.— 
Philip Van Artevelde, by, Henry Taylor, second edit., 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s. bds.—A View of the present State of the 
Scilly Islands, with an Appendix corrected to 1833, by the 
Rev. G. Woodley, 8vo. 8s. bds.; Appendix to the above, 
2s. sewed. — Laennec on the Diseases of the Chest, new 
edition, by John Forbes, M.D., with Plates, 18%. bds.— 
Hours of ‘Thought, in Prose and Verse, dedicated to Mrs. 
Cornwall Barry Wilson, 1s. sewed. — One Step further in 
Stenography, by L. W. Tear, 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed. —S. G, 
Lenny’s Man of Business, new edit., square, 3s. 6d. bd.— 
Rev. R. B. Paul’s Antiquities of Greece, second edit., 
12mo. 7s. bds.—On the Motion of Points, the Second Part 
of a New Edition of a Treatise on Dynamics, by W. 
Whewell, M.A., 8vo. 12s. 6d. bds. — ‘Tylney Hall, by 
Thomas Hood, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. — Nuts to 
Crack, by the Author of ‘* Facetie ee 
12mo. 7s. cloth. — Book of the Reformed Parliament, 
being a Synopsis of the Votes to August 1834, by R. 
Gooch, Esq., 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed.—Kidd's Useful Library; 
or, Invalid’s Companion, 18mo. 6s. cloth.—Kidd’s Domes- 
tic Library; or, Family Adviser, 18mo. 7s. 6d. cloth.— 
The Ladies’ Oracle; or, complete Nursery-Book, 1s. 6d. 
sewed. — Burton's Compendium of the Law of Real Pro- 
perty, third edit., 8vo. 20s. — The Musical Gem for 1835, 
4to. 15s.—- The Wife’s Book; or, the Marriage Present, 
18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth, or 5s. silk.—Freeman’s Farmer's Ac- 
count-Book, cheap edition, 4to. 5s. half-bd.—Memoirs of 
Mrs. H. More, 4 vols. post 8vo. 2d edition, 36s.—Anne 
Grey, edited by the Author of ‘‘ Granby,” 3 vols. post 
8vo. li. 11s. Gd.—Citation and Examination of William 
Shakspeare and others, for Deer-stealing, post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
boards.—Helen, a Tale, new edition, by Maria ~~ 
worth, 3 vols. post 8vo. li, 11s. éd.—Christmas Tales, 
W. H. Harrison, with Plates, 18mo. 6s. bound.—Gold- 
smith’s Natural History, new edition, by Macloc, 12mo. 
6s. bound.—A Series of Charts, delineating the Rise and 
Progress of Christian Dispensation, from Mempriss’s His- 
torical Chart, 4to. 3s. 6d. sewed.—Key to the above, 8vo. 
2s. cloth.-A Treatise on the Nature of Cholera, by S. 
Brougham, post 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth.—The Keepsake for 
1835, 2le. silk; large paper, 2/. 12s. 6d. silk.—Poems, by 
— G. G. Richardson, Second Series, crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 
cloth. 





MBTEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1834. 


October. Thermometer. | _ Barometer. 
Thursday-- 9| From 57. to 66 29-92 to 29-80 
Friday ---- 10 soee 41, e+ 65 | 29°77 ++ 29.92 
Saturday -- 11 coos 33. ++ 65. 29°91 ++ 29-97 
Sunday---- 12 cove 39 ++ 63. 30°03 30°05 
Monday -- 13 cove 40. ++ 65. | 30°04 29°87 
‘Tuesday -- 14 seve 45. ++ 65. | 29°90 ++ 29°79 
Wednesday 15 coos B37. ++ 62. | 2965 -- 29.69 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
A new edition of the works of Milton, in monthly parts, 
with life and copious original and collated Notes by Sir 
Egerton Brydew, and historical and imaginative Illustra- 
tions by J. M. W. Turner. 
Mr. H. D. Inglis announces ‘* A Journey throughout 
Ireland in the Se and Autumn of 1434;” 
during which, we understand, he has carefully ined 


Prevailing wind S.W. 

Generally clear till the 14th, on which day several light 
showers of rain fell; the 15th cloudy, 

Rain fallen .05 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 
Latitude..-.-. 51° $7’ 32” N. 
Longitude----» 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 





the country, and made himself acquainted with the con- 
dition of all ranks of its inhabitants. From an author of 
his acuteness and observation we are inclined to expect 
an interesting work on a very important subject. 

The Mardens and the Daventrys, by Miss Pardoe, au- 
thor of ‘* Traits and Sketches of Portugal.” 

Young Hearts, a Tale. 

A Translation of the last work of Schlegel on the Philo- 
sophy of History. 

A new edition of Lodge’s Peerage, corrected from the 
personal communications of the Nobility. 

Colonel Murray’s Sketches of Scottish Scenery, the 
| publication of which has been so long delayed, are nearly 
completed, in a double number, to form one handsome 


volume. 
In the Press. 


History of Edward the Black Prince, by G. P. R. 
James, Esq. 

Notes on Italy and Rhenish Germany, with profes- 
sional Notices of the Climates of Italy, and the Mineral 
Springs of Germany, by Edwin Lee, Esq. 

The First Volume of the Transactions of the Entomo- 
logical Society of London. 

A new novel by Lady Morgan is announced. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We beg to thank the Directors of the Concert in aid of 
the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear for the 
invitation card, which reached us safely about two hours 
after the said concert must have been begun in the Egyp- 
tian Hall. It is clearMhat even if it had been at the 
Pyramid of Cheops, we could not have got there to hear 
it, under these circumstances: yea, if the steam naviga- 
tion to Alexandria, and rail-road across the Isthmus of 
Suez had been in existence to expedite us. We must, 
therefore, content ourselves with the hope that better 
time was kept at the concert ; and that the diseases of the 
ear received a lasting benefit from the music heard on 
the occasion. 

Lines on the yor yy of St. Stephen's will not do. 

We thank the publisher or editor of the St. James's 
Chronicle for that eo of Thursday, containing the 
Will of the late Mr. Coleridge. It is a truly character- 
istic and interesting document; and we regret that it is 
too late for us to say more. 

To give variety to our present No. we have postponed 
the continuation of the British Association Report, and 





several other articles of science. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


HE WINTER EXHIBITION. of the 
SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, SUFFOLK 
STREET, PALL MALL EAST, comprising Works of the 
Itahan, Dutch, Flemish, and English Schools, is now open, from 
Ten wl . 
Admission, > 
RK, B, DAVIS, Secretary. 
rOR T H “LON DON HOSPITAL, 
ST. PANCRAS. — This Hospital will be open for the 
admission of Patients on S day the Ist of N 





Physic 
John ~~ ad M.D. Cantab. ee of Medicine, University 
ar Thomson, M.D. Professor of Materia Medica, University 


a M.D, Professor of Pathological Anatomy, Uni- 
versity of London. 
Obstetrical Physician, 
David D, Davis, M.D, Professor of Midwifery, University of 
London, 


Surgeons, 
Samuel Cooper, Esq. Professor of Surgery, University of London. 
go Liston, Esq. late Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary, Edin- 


bur, 
Ricned Quain, Esq. Demonstrator of Anatomy, University of 
London. 


Hospital Assistant 
John Hogg, M.D. late House Surgeon of the London University 
Dispensary. 
Students are admitted to witness the Practice of the Hospital on 
the following Terms: 
tual — to the Medical and: Surgical 
FAOLICE .. seseeres aseeeee 25 Guineas. 
For attendance ‘during one ‘year ‘apon the Physicians 
and Surgeons’ Practice ....+.+++seeeeses . 20 Guineas. 
For the like attendance during six Months... eseeeee 15 Guineas. 
Yor ee during one year upon either the Phy- 
sician ’ Practice sep coveseveess 15 Guineas. 
For the ‘like attendance during six ments RES a 
These Fees have been ished by the Physici 
Sur of the Hospital, and are Socal to the maintenance =| 
the lishment, ee 


» Fees, 

8 will be admitted to inspect the Hospital on the 27th, 

26th, and 29th instant. M. LINTOTT, Secretary. 
October 2ist, 1834, 


ARYLEBONE LITERARY and SCI. 
ENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 17 Edward Street, Port- 
man Square. 
ie de Right Hon. the Lord — 
esident—John Hemming. 
The ing Lectures will be dativerca aang the ensuing 
arter, 
* Teka ‘Wallis, Esq. on the relation between Cause and Effect. 
Dr. Lynch, on Nutrition. 
John Hemming, Esq. on Chemistry. 
Henry Wilkinson, Esq. on the earliest Fire-Arms. 
Dr. Southwood Smith, on the Circulation of the Blood. 
Samuel Butler, Esq. on Elocution and the Passions. 
Ernest Coldridge, Baa. on the Philosophy of Vision. 
Jobn Britton, Esq. F.5.A. on Castellated Architecture. 
Sir A. Carlisle, F.R.S. on Mental and on Discipline. 
Basil Montagu, Esq. on the Advantages of Knowledge. 
Rev. Dr. Lardner, F.R,S. on Babbage’s Calculating Machine. 
The reading-room supplied with a variety of morning, evening, 
and foreign newspapers, with every periodical work of merit, is 
open from nine in the morning till poe at night. A valuable 
and extensive library of to which has 
recently been presented the Public macorte: by order of the Hon. 
Commissioners ofthe Record Board, is —_ daily to members; 
and classes are d for i n Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Botany, the French Lonmaant, ger Music. 
Subscription Two Guineas pr ee 
3.H.GA RNETT, Hon. Sec. 























QCHOOL of DESIGN, for the Education 


of Artists and the Instruction of Amateurs in the Prin- 

ciples and Practice of the Fine Arts; combining every requisite 

for the Study of the Human Figure, with the various branches of 
Art; forming also a probationary School for the Royal Academy. 
The Course embraces the following Studies :— The Art of De- 
sign, in its most simple and specific meaning — The Delineation 


bjects — Geometry — Optics — Perspective — Anatomy of the 
Human Form, aye teology and thet eg se 
Beauty—Light an: posi- 





tion and Colour, 
Terms may be known at No. 6 Charlotte Street, BI bury, 


8vo. p 

D A. TALBOY'S | CA TALOGUE; 
e jemnteiois Modern Greek and Latin Poets, a lange 
llecti Greek and Latin Works; recently 

printed Classics and Books connected with Classical Literature. 
Also, Part LII, containing Lexicons, Gram-|1 
Se and Works connected with oper | a 

reel 





8vo. Gs. boards, 
NEW INTERPRETATION of 


a PORTION ofthe THIRD CHAPTER of GENESIS. 
i in connexion with other Parts of the Bible, including a4 
foguity into the pataatestiets Nature, and Extent of Satanig 
ees on the World. 
ondon: J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly, 





Classics, with C 
8vo. 2s, returned to purchasers. 
xford: D. A. Talboys, and G. Browne; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, London. 


ANTED, a Youth of respectable ‘Con. 


nexions, having a Taste for Drawing, as an Appren- 
tice to a Landscape Engraver. A Premium expec 
A ply, if by Letter post-paid, to A. B., at Mr. Brains, 
Coppernplate Printer, Rodney Street, Pentonville. 


MUS 4 C. 
Just publish 
R. ALEXANDER LEE’S ADMIRED 
MUSIC in the NEW OPERA of MY GRAND- 
— now performing at the new Theatre Royal, English 
peri 
* Meet me in the Willow Glen,” Ballad—Sung by Mrs. Waylett. 
«* Remind me of the Melody,” ditto—ditto. 
The Bird Bravura, with Flute Obligato—Miss Novello. 
“« No sigh away, die away Lovers for me !”—Miss Somerville. 
« I'll not throw away the Flower,” Ballad—Mr. Millar. 
* At the sound of the Evening Bells,” ditto—ditto. 
**T love on the Moonlight Rocks todwell,” Quartet—Mrs, Way- 
lett, Miss Novello, Miss Somerville, and Mr. Millar. 
ss ba oy the sweet Roses bloom,” Duet—Mrs. Waylett and 
Miss Somerville. 
«© Lightly pipping o’er the Mountain,” Ballad—Mrs. Waylett. 
blished by Lee, 59 Frith Street, Soho. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED — DAY. 
In 1 thick vol. fifth edition, price 


ODERN DOMESTIC ‘MEDICINE ; 


a Popular Treatise, Coaben: 

















and most efficacious Treatment of ot with a copious 
Collection of auysoved Prescriptions, Medical Management of 
Children, &c. he whole and fon gaat ea Medical 
Guide for the Clergy, eR oe nee Se 

By T. J.G i, M.D. &c. 

“It is very far ‘above the et Buchan’ ‘s; and we shall 
preserve it as the advice of an invaluable friend, to which we can 
refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of being benefited 
by its wisdom.”—Literary Chronicle. 

“In the —_ ve ofa pemreene physician, well known in our 

with much of all that modern practice 
has pare Pay to be valgahle, and is incomparably superior to 
every similar «ork 1.\ our language.”— Wesleyan Magazine. 

** It is alt-gether d serving of permanent popularity.”—London 
Weekly Review, 

« It is one of the very best and most useful! books published in 
modern ti mes.” —Mi nth/y Olio. 

“<The public deniand for this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated. "Every disease that flesh is heir to, with 
remedies, are so minutel year ig that mistake is scarcely pos- 
sible.”—Bristol Journal, March 

“« We are enabled to bear + to the great usefulness of 
this volume.”—Eyveter Post, March 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, and Hatchard and Son, 

London. Sold by all Booksell ers. 
Also, by the same Author, in 8vo. price 10s. boards, 

2. On the Diseases of Females ; a Treatise 
UW g their Symp , Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. 
With numerous instructive Cases. including the Diseases and 
Management of Pregnant ane Lying- es Women. Designed as a 
Companion to the Author's “ Modern Domestic Medicine.” 
Containing an Appendix on the proper Principles of the Treat- 
ment of Epilepsy. 

«It is an admirable performance, and should er a —— in 
every family establishment. "—Bath Herald, 8d May, 1 
«A most d i ig Mercury, ‘od ‘June. 

















Second PW. in 2 vols. Red 12. ae 
HILI VAN ARTEVELD E; 
a ‘hb Romance, in Two 4A, 
By HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 
ll 8v0. price 4s. ; 
ONNETS on other SHORT POEMS, 
chiefly on ging Subjects. 
By SAMUEL HINDS, D.D. 
Printed tor B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 





corner of Streatham street 





EIGHTY-THREE } NeW QOMICALITIES. 
Just 
HE GALLERY mor ‘COMICALITIES, 


Part ILI. from Bell's Life in London; a Continuation 
of the Series already published. The New Gallery equals, if not 
exceeds, oN peo of ap humour, and talent, those which pre- 
ceded it, an’ llection of Eighty exquisite 
Wood Engravings, illustrated by Poetry and Prose, in a style 
which cannot fail to please and delight all classes of the com- 
aa and dispel the ** blue devils.” eThe Engravings alone cost 

uineas 
Published by W. Clement, Jun. No. 170 Strand, London. 
Of whom may be had, 
Parts I. and II., forming an incomparable 
Series, at the same price of Threepence each. 

Part I. contains 140 Prints; Part II. has 78; and Part III. 83 
In the Three Sheets 301 Comic Woodouts for Ninepence; the 
ing and engraving of which, at Five Guineas each, cost 


=. Guineas. 

ne me jenogties at Two Shillin 
unsol. Part II. » or Part ILL, will 
ag of “ Bai fe in 





for Twelve. Copies 
be taken back at the 
London,” at the cost price of 2d, each, 
of June, 1835. Placards for Shop: 


windows. Good for the Scrap-book, Portfolio, Coffee and Hair- 
dressers’ Shops, News Rooms, and all Sporting Houses. 





In Galea price 5s. cloth, 


AU @ OO B@ A New 
Translation into English Blank Verse, from the German 
of Goéthe. 

Simptin and Mordvalt, Stationers’ Court. 


DR. ADAM CLARKE’S BIBLE, VOL. Iv. 
In imperial 8vo. price 20s. and in 4to. price 30s. in cloth boards, 


j R. ADAM CLARKE’S COM. 

MENTARY on the SCRIPTURES, Volume the 
Fourth (the first of the Old Testament) containing Genesis to 
Deuteronomy inclusive. 

Also, now ready, new edition of Part I. in imperial 8vo. 2s.; 
and in 4to. 3s., to be published every fortnight until completed, 
in Sixty Parts. 

London: Printed by assignment of the Executors, for Thos, 
Tegg and Son, Cheapside; and sold by every other Bookseller in 
the United Kingdom. 








12mo. 3s. boards, 
IX LECTURES on the PARABLE of 
the PRODIGAL — delivered in the Parish Church 
of Beatioed-Abies, Dorset, durin, nt 1830. 
By the Rev. ROBERT GRANT, B.C.L. Vicar. 





Printed for J, Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 





In a vols. small 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, 10s, 


THE COLLECTED POEMS of the late 
N. T. CARRINGTON, 
Edited by his Son, H. E. CARRINGTON. 
London, Lengman and Co.; Bath, H, E. Carrington. 
ABINET POCKET BIBLE, beautifully 
printed, with 24 highly finished Plates, engraved on 


Steel, elegantly bound, price 16s. 
Jan Vea | Voorst, 3 Paternoster Row, 





8 New Burlington Street, Oct. 4, 04, 1636. 
MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HE LAST DAYS of POMPEII, 
By the Author of “ Pelham,” Eugene Aram,” 
« England and the English,” &c. 


Il, 

In2 vols. 8vo,. with Plates, 
Wanderings in New South Wales, 
Batavia, Pedir Coast, Singapore, and China; 

Being the Journal of a Naturalist 
In those Countries, during 1833 and 1834, 

By George Bennett, Esq. F.L.S. 

“ Full of interesting facts relative to countries still very litt) 

known, or imperfectly investigated.” —United Service Journal, 
III, 
Italy ; 
With Sketches of Spain and Portugal. 
In a Series of Letters, written during a Residence in 
ose Countries. 
In 2 vols, Gro. Now tirst published. 
y W. Beckford, Esq. Author of * Vathek," &e. 

“ Rich’ in scenes of beauty and . life,"—Atheneum, 


Memoirs of Henry ‘Salt, Esq. F.R.S. 


His Britannic Majesty’ s late Meo General i in Egypt. 
g his Co 
By J. J. Halls, Esq. ” 2 vols. ‘Bro. with Two Portraits. 
« A very interesting history . a checkered life.”—Atlas, 





Discoveries po Asia Minor, 
By the Rev. F. V. J. ae 
British Chaplain at Smyrn: 
Including a a of the Ruins - ‘Antioch, of Pisidia, 
several other \ 
In 2 vols. ans. with Maps and ‘Illustrations. 





‘A work of permanent and unfleeting interest.” — Asiatic 
Journal. 
“‘ Not inferior in i to any production which for 


many years has come before us.” —Sun. 


vi. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings by Landseer, 


The Angler in Wales. 
By Captain Medwin, 
Author of the te Conversations of Lord Byron.” 
“A brace of very pleasant, agreeable, gossiping volumes, that 
must interest and amuse every one.”—New Sporting Magazine, 


vil. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s, 
The Naval Officer’s Guide 
For Preparing Ships for Sea. 
By Lieut. Charles Martelli, R.N. 
« An excellent work, that must take its place in every midship- 
man’s berth." —Navai and Military Gazette. 
Vil. 
Third edition, revised and corrected, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
England and the English. 
By E. L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 
Author of « iowa «* Eugene Aram,” &c. 
'o which is now first added, 
A View of the late Events and the late’ Changes. 


Ix. 

Third and cheaper edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. with fine Portrait, 
Letters of Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, 
Now first published. Peatted by Lord Dover. 

Who has added Notes, and a Memoir of Walpole. 


x. 
In aneat pootes volume, printed and embellished acthonty 
h the Waverley Novels, complete for 6s 
The Betrothed, 
Translated from Mansoni’s celebrated a I Promessi Sposi.” 
With a Biographical and Critical Preface. 
Forming the 43d Volume of 
The Standard Novels and Romances. 
*,* The succeeding Volumes will be duly announced. 





Price 12. 8s. in boards, and 1/. 10s. in silk, illustrated by 
72 Vignettes, in the same manner as “ Italy,” 


O E M Ss. 
By SAMUEL ROGERS, 3 “ 
Comprising the Pismases of Memory,” « Human Life,” &c. 
T. Cadell, Strand; and E, Biagens ? Dover Street. 


8vo. price le saved, 


ry . y 
ISERY in the MIDST of PLENTY; 
or, the Tetwouton of the Poor Law 
By the Rev. J. BOSWORTH, LL.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. 
Member of the Royal Society of Literature, and Viear of 
Little Horwood, Bucks. 


J, Hatchard and Son, 137 Piccadilly. 
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In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


CTAVIA ELPHINSTONE, a Manx 


Story; and LOIS, a Drama, founded on a Legend in 





Family of . 
thenoble om’ By Miss ANNE TALLANT. 
John Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, the 2d edition, 
18mo. 1s. 6d. of the " 
Practice Book ; containing Lessons in Dic- 
tating, with Questions, intended to remove Difficulties in English 
Construction, and to communicate interesting Historical and Na- 
tural Facts, 





8vo. 7s. boards, 


NGLISH PRISONERS in FRANCE; 


containing Observations on their Manners and Habits, 
rinoipally with reference to their Religious State, during 
Nine Years’ Residence in the Depéts of Fontainebleau, Verdun, 
Givet, and Valenciennes. 
By the Rev. R. B. WOLFE, Chaplain. 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 


12mo. 6s, boards, 


HE INTERPOSITIONS of DIVINE 
PROVIDENCE, Selected exclusively from the Holy 
Scriptures. By JOSEPH FINCHER, Esq. 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, __ 
The Achievements of Prayer. 2d edition. 
12mo, 6s. boards. 


HEMICAL RECREATIONS; a Series 
of Amusing and Instructive Experiments, which may 
be performed with ease, safety, success, and economy. To which 
is added, the Romance of Chemistry. 
By JOHN JOSEPH GRIFFIN. 
Seventh edition, with numerous Woodcuts. Price 5s. 
As a Companion to the above, price ll. lle. 6d. 

A Portable Laboratory ; containing 90 Che- 
mical Tests, Re-agents, mores ye and other Apparatus for the 
Analysis of Minerals, Salts, an: Metallic Oxides, and for per- 
forming with facility the principal Class Experiments exhibited 
in Chemical Lectures. By Robert Best Ede, her Majesty’s ap- 
pointed Chemist. 


A Manual of Analytical Chemistry. By Henry 
Rose, Professor of Chemistry at Berlin. Translated from the 
German by John Joseph Griffin. Price 16s. 

London: Published by Thomas Tegg and Son, 73 Cheapside; 
Tegg, Wise, and Tegg, Dublin; and Richard Griffin and Co, 
Glasgow. 





SECOND PART OF MR. HULL’S DEFENCE OF THE 
CHURCH. 


In 8v0. price 2s. 6d. 


CCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISH- 
MENTS not INCONSISTENT with CHRISTIANITY; 
with a particular View to some Leading Objections of the Modern 
Dissenters. Second Part, including Remarks on the Voluntary 
System, and on the Baronial Functions of the Bishops. 
By WILLIAM HULL. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 
Lately published, 


Part the First. Second edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Published by Ackermann and Co. 96 Strand. 


Enlarged in size, and elegantly and substantially bound in crimson 
morocco, with Illustrations by the first Artists, price 12s. 


ORGET ME NOT for 1835, containing 
Engravings by Rolls, Davenport, Carter, Goodall, Good- 
year, Bacon, and Agar, from Paintings and Drawings by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Richter, Wood, Prout, Cattermole, Wright, 
Chisholme, Westall, and Wyatt; and Literary Compositions by 
T. K. Hervey, Delta, the Oid Satlor, W. L. Stone, H. D. Inglis, 
H. F. Chorley, William and Mary Howitt, Mrs. C. Gore, Miss 
Landon, Isabel Hill, Mrs. Lee, Agnes Strickland, &c. &c. 


Juvenile Forget Me Not for 1835, embel- 
lished with beautiful Engravings and a Vignette, after designs by 
eminent Artists, price 8s. Proofs of the Plates, before letters, in 
a neat portfolio, 20s.; ditto, with letters, ditto, 14s. 


Price 2s. 


HE HAND-BOOK of PLAIN 
BOTANY; or, Linnaan Lessons on Common Plants, 
for Field and Garden Practice. 
By JAMES RENNIE, A.M. 
London: Orr and Smith, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 
Where may be had, price is. 3d. : 

The Hand-Book of Allotment Agriculture, in 
Principle and Practice. 

And, price 1s, 9d, 

The Hand-Buok of Gardening, for the Use 
of Schools and Belf-instruction. 

** The above little books are particularly recommended to 
the notice of persons interested in the furtherance of the Allot- 
ment System. 

ARPER’S MISCELLANY. 
iaitteuna” volumes just published, price 3s. 64. each, neatly 

XI. Uncle Philip’s Conversations with the 
Children about the Truth of the Christian Religion. 

8 An excellent little volume for Sunday, or Sunday school, or 

Sunday cottage reading.” — Literary Gazette. 

m One of the many excellent volumes which have come across 
us from the other side of the Atlantic,"—Atheneum. 


XII. Uncle Philip’s Conversations with the 
Children about Virginia. 
O. RICH, 12 Red Lion Square. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
In 8vo. with Plates, price 12s. 
RANSACTIONS of the GEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of PENNSYLVANIA, Vol. I. Part I. 

This Work contains an Essay on the Gold Regions of the 
United States, and a Report on the Rappahanock Gold Mines in 
Virginia. 

In 8vo. with numerous Figures of Shells, price 18s. 

Contributions to Geology, By Isaac Lea, 

of Philadelphia. 
In 12mo. with coloured Plates, price 8s. 

New Fresh-water Shells of the United States. 

By T. A. Conrad. 
In 8vo, with 6 Plates, price 7s. 6d. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts. 
Conducted by Benjamin Silliman, M.D. LL.D. &c. No. LIV. 
U. Rich, 12 Red Lion Square. 





MR. TIDD PRATT’S EDITION OF THE POOR-LAW ACT, | 
In 12mo. price 2s. 6d. j 


HE ACT for the AMENDMENT and| 
BETTER ADMINISTRATION of the LAWS re-| 
lating to the POOR. With Explanatory Notes, and a copious 
Index. Second edition, with a Preface, containing a Popular | 
Outline of the Act. 
By JOHN TIDD PRATT, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
Who assisted in preparing the Bill. 
B. Fellowes (Publisher to the Poor-Law Commissioners), 
Ludgate Street. 





Winter Evenings’ A just published, price 5s. boards, 
the fourth edition of 


APYRO PLASTICS, an_ instructive) 
amusement for young persons of both sexes. | 
By D. BOILEAU, | 





With Twenty-two Plates. 

London: J. Wacey, 4 Broad Street, Royal Exchange; and J. 
Boosey and Co. 28 Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 

Where may be had, 

The Art of Working in Pasteboard upon 

Scientific Principles, third edition, price 5s, boards. 





In royal, 8vo. Part III,, Cantos 5, 6, of | 


HE WONDERS of CHAOS and the} 
CREATION Exemplified. A Poem in Eight Cantos. | 
Of Part I. the Morning Post says: ‘* An Epic and a Poem of 
considerable excellence.”—The Atheneum: * We are sorry the 
whole of the Poem is not before us.”"—The Spectator: ** Epic in 
its action, theologi and philosophical! in its objects and senti- 
ments.”—The Sunday Times: «* Not only a Poem but a Trea- 
tise.”—The Asiatic Journal: “* There is much piety, taste, and 
ingenuity displayed.”"—The Court Journal: «“* Of the writer's 
piety we most distinctly approve.”—Weekly True Sun: “ Scien- 
tific and interesting."— New Monthly Magazine: “‘ The Notes 
are beyond all praise.” 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly.—Price 2s. 6d. 


{ 











8vo. sewed, Is. | 


(TWO SERMONS preached in the Parish | 
Church of Eastington, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, on | 
Friday, August 1, and Sunday, August 3, 1834, with a view to | 
improve the joyful event of the redemption of Slaves in the West | 
Indies, by reflection on the better freedom which Christ imparts. 
By the Rev. J. W. HATHERELL, M.A. 
Rector of Eastington. 
London: Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 
N.B. In Dec. will be published, by the same Author, 
Nine Sermons on the Catechism. 
In 8vo, with an elegantly engraved Frontispiece, price 10s. 6d. 
bound in canvass, 
HE SCRIPTURE GARDEN WALK; 
comprising the Botanical Exposition and Natural His- 
tory of every Plant occurring in the Sacred Scriptures, with 
Appropriate Reflections and Original Poetry. 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 
Of whom may be had, the 2d edition, 12mo. 6s. 
The Portraiture of a Christian Gentleman. 
Just published by Mr. B giirtuor, in Leipzig, and to be had 
of Messrs. Black, Young, and Young, Foreign Booksellers to 
the King, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
ICERONIS(M.TULLII) DE OFFICIIS, 
libri tres. Recensuit Rudolphus Stuerenburg. 8vo. vel. 
paper, price 6s. 

Duncanii (J. M.) Novum Lexicon Grecum, 
ex Chr. Job. Dammii Lexico Homerico - Pindarico, Vocibus 
secundum Ordinem Literarum dispositi . E davi 
et auxit U.C. F. Rost. 4to. 1352 pages, vel. paper, price 2l. 

Corpus Juris Civilis. Recog. brevibusque 
Adnotationibus criticis instructum ediderunt Dr. Albertus 
et Dr. Mauritius, Fratres Brigelii (Editio Stereotypa). Opus 
uno Volumine absolutum, Pars prior, Institutiones et Digesta 
continens. Royal 8vo. 992 pages, price 14s. 

Theile (Dr. C. G. G.) Commentarius in Ep, 
Jacobi, forming the Eighteenth volume of the Commentaries on 
the New Testament, which will be followed in the course of this 
year by the Epistle to the Philippians, and in the course of the. 
next year by the first three Gospels. Bvo. price 9s. 

De ‘Temporum in Actis Apostolorum Ra- 
tione; scripsit Rudolphus Anger, 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

Ciceronis (M. Tullii) Lelius, sive de Ami- 
citia Dialogus. Emend. R. Klotz: accedunt Annotationes Cri- 
tice. 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 7 

Ramshorn (Dr. L.) Lateinische Synonymik 
(on the plan of Dumesnil's Latin Synonyms), greatly enlarged 
and improved, Vol. Il. forming a new 
Aligun. Lat. Synonymik. 8vo. price 17s. 6d. 

Also, Vol, 1. 178.6d, 








tion of Ernesti’s 








GRANADA AND THE ALHAMBRA, 
Just published, 


ENNINGS’S LANDSCAPE ANNUAL 


for 1835; or, Tourist in Spain, commencing with the 
ancient Moorish Kingdom of Granada; including the Palace of 
the Alhambra. Illustrated with 21 Engraved Plates and 10 
Woodcut Vignettes, from Drawings by Mr. David Roberts. The 
Literary Department by Mr. Thomas Roscoe. 
Bound in green morocco, price 1/. 1s. 

A very limited number on royal 8vo. India Proofs of the Plates, 
with an additional Set of Woodcuts, on India paper, bound in 
morocco, price 2, 12s. 6d. 

This day is published, 
The Proof Illustrations of the above. En- 
= by the most eminent Artists, from Drawings by David 
erts. 
Proofs on India paper, before letters... £3 3 0 
Ditto, with letters ... ose - 212 6 
Ditto, white proofs.... 1 6 

The Woodcut Vignettes, printed on India paper, price 5s, 6d, 

**It will have no rival worthy of being named in the same 
breath with it this year.”—-Old England. 

«OF all the Annuals, this is the most magnificent.”—Publiec 
Ledger 





“London: Robert Jennings and Co. 62 Cheapside. 





THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 
Are just ready for publication, 
By Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 
New edition, revised, in 2 vols. 8vo, with a 4to. Atlas 
of 71 Plates, 
RIENTAL MEMOIRS; comprising a 
Narrative of 17 Years’ Residence in India, 
By JAMES FORBES, Eu. 
Edited by his Daughter, the Countess de MONTALEMBERT. 


Il. 
The United States and Canada, 
In 1832, 33, and 34. In 2 vols. 8vo, with Plates. 
By C. D. Arfwedson, Esq. 


III, 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates, 
Voyage of H. M. S. Chanticleer, 
fade in the Years 1829, 30, 31, 
Under the Command ofthe late Capt. Henry Foster, R.N. F.R.8. 
By W.H. B. Webster, Surgeon of the Vessel. 


By order of 
In 


Iv. 
Village Reminiscences. 
By an Old Maid. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Vv. . 
New edition, revised by the Author, 2 vols. post 8vo,. 
y 
France, 
Social, Literary, and Political. 
By Henry L, Bulwer, Esq. M.P, 


VI. 
New edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Helen. 
By Maria Edgeworth. 


In | vol. 12mo. illustrated with Plates, price 9s. boards, 


IRST STEPS to ASTRONOMY and 
GEOGRAPHY. 
London: Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In the press, 


M A R S = Oo N. 
Printed for T. Hookham, Old Bond Street. 


On Monday, Oct. 27, will be published, the Second edition of 


EMOIRS of the LIFE and CORRE. 
SPONDENCE of Mrs. HANNAH MORE, 
By WILLIAM ROBERTS, Esq. 
With a fine Portrait by Finden, from the Picture by Opie. 
In four volumes, post octavo, price 36s. in cloth. 
Published by R. B. Seeley and W. Burnside; and sold by 
J. B. Seeley and Sons, Fleet Street. 





Works under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 
On the ist of N ber will be published 


HE LIBRARY of ENTERTAINING 
KNOWLEDGE, Part L. price 2s. sewed; forming the 

Second Part of the Faculties of Birds, the Volume being also now 
published, price 4s. 6d. bound in fancy cloth. This Volume ends 
the Series on Ornithology, and with the Volumes on the Archi- 
tecture of Birds and Habits of Birds, forms a complete work on 
that subject. The present volume contains an Index to the 


whole. 

The Penny Magazine, Part XXXI. price 
Sixpence. 

The Penny Cyclopedia, Part XXII. price 9d. 
The Second Volume is now completed, and may be had, hand. 
somely bound in cloth, uniformly with the First Volume, price 


7s. 6d, 

The Gallery of Portraits, No. XXX. con- 
taining Portraits and Memoirs of Murillo, Cervantes, and Fre- 
deric 11. Imperial 8vo. price 2s. 6d, 

London: Charles Knight, 22 Ludgate Street. 








Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Political Knowledge, 


On the Ist of N ber will be published 
HE COMPANION to the NEWS. 


PAPER, No. XXIII. Published monthly, price 4d. 
London; Charles Knight, 22 Ludgate Street, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
INTERESTING NEW WORKS. 






PUBLISHED FOR HENRY COLBURN; BY R. BENTLEY, LONDON; BELL AND BRADFUTE, EDINBURGH; AND JOHN CUMMING, 


HISTORICAL WORKS. 
1 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and TIMES of 
the GREAT LORD BURLEIGH, 


Lord High Treasurer of England during the Reign of Queen 
— with Extracts from his Private Correspondence and 


wy te Rev, Dr. NARES, 
Regius Professor a, odern History in the University of Oxford. 
vols. 4to. with Portraits. 
« This elaborate work is of the ” hest national interest. It 
and d of great historical, biographi- 
cal, veligiowse and political questions, and throws much light upon 
an era of almost unparalleled national and universal importance,” 
—Literary Gazette. 


i. 
HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH 
of —— 


From its C ion of Charles II. 
B WILLIAM GoDWiN Esq. 
‘omplete in 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 16s. 
« This work is a solid proof of great endowments and abilities.” 
—Literary Gazette, 
Either of the Volumes may be had separately, to complete Sets. 


III. 
orrespondence and Diaries of the 


EARLS of CLARENDON and 














ROCHESTER ; 
i minute Particul of the R i &e. &c. 
Boy from the origina! Manuscripts, with Notes. “In 2 vols. 


4to. illustrated with fine Portraits foontod from the Originals by 
ission <r: Right Hon. the Ear! of Clarendon), and other 
En ravings, 6/. 5s. 
Iv. 


The CROMWELLIAN DIARY of 
gig cre BURTON, Esq. 


Member in the Parli of the Oliver and Ri- 
chard -- Ady “trom 1656 to vet new first published — the 
original Saal Oe ni id Notes, 

a Ae 4 ‘teu vols. 8vo. with Plates, 











ai. 8 
“ Beary ilbeary, which pretends to contain an historical collec. 
tion, must itself of Burton's Diary; it is as indispensable 
as Burnet or Clarendon.”—Atlas. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE 
of JOHN EVELYN, Esq. 
The celebrated Author of « Sylva,” &c. 
With the Private Correspondence between Charles I., Sir Ed- 
ward Nicholas, oe —— Clarendon, Sir Richard Browne, &c. 
y W. BRAY, F.S.A. &c. 
New edition, = 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits and other 
Plates, 2/. 5a. 


EVELYN’S LITERARY REMAINS; 
Forming the Third Volume of the 4to. edition of his Memoirs. 
gg printed, and containing upwards of 850 pages. Price 


*: as long as there remains a ne of his numerous writings, 
and as long as virtue and science hold their abode in this island, 
his memory will be held in the utmost veneration.” 
vil. 
MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of 
SAMUEL PEPYS, Esq. F.R.S. 


Secretary to the Admiralty in the Reigns of Charles II. and 
James II., and the intimate Friend the celebrated John 


Evelyn. 
Edited by Lord BRAYBROOKE. 
New edition, in 5 vols. 8vo. embellished with zertnaite and other 
Engravings by the first Artists, 21, 5¢ 
Vil. 


The LIVES of the Right Hon. FRANCIS 
NORTH, Raron Guilford, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal under 
King Charles II. and King James II.; of the Hon. Sir Dudley 
North, Commissioner of the Customs, and afterwards of the 
Treasury, to King Charles II. “he and ofthe Hon. and Rev. Dr. 
John North, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Clerk of 
the Closet to King Charles il. 

By the Hon, ROGER NORTH. 
bed Notes and Il land Bi hi 
A new edition, in 3 -_ ‘Bvo. Sith Portraits, 1/. 7e. 
« This work is an essential link in the chain of English history, 
ys indispensable to the higher class of libraries.” —Gentieman's 
‘agazine. 


IX. 
MEMOIRS and REMAINS of LADY 
JANE GRE 





DUBLIN; AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





LITERARY MEMOIRS. 
I 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 


JOHN LOCKE. 
By Lord KING. 
With Extracts from his J ournals and other unpublished shee 
- — Bs edition, | with considerable Additions. In 2 v 
70. le 


The DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE of 
RALPH THORESBY, 


The celebrated Anciguesion, Author of ae *« History of Leeds.” 
s. 8vo. price | 

Edited by the Rew, “JOSE EPH HUNTER, F.S. 

hese Volumes include a Correspondence with the _—_— 
John Evelyn, Sir Hans Sloane, Sir Godfrey Copley, Archbishop 
Sharp, Bis > ie Dr. Calamy, Kev. Matthew Henry, Strype, 
Hearne, &c 
a#* The Correspondence may be had separately, in 2 vols. 


Ill. 
MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE 
of the late Dr. PARR; 
With Biographical Notices and Anecdotes fueng of his Friends, 
upils, and Contemporari 
By the Rev. WILLIA FIELD. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 1/, 8¢. 
IV. 
MEMOIRS of GOETHE, 
Author of “ Werter,” “ Faust,” &c. Written by HIMSELF. 
In 2 vols. Svo. with a fine Portrait, 16s. 


Vv. 
SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S LIFE and 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
By A.J. PARIS, M.D. F.R.S. 
24 edition, 2 vols, 8vo, 28s. 


VI. 
REMINISCENCES of LEIGH HUNT. 
Written by HIMSELF. 


With Anecdotes of Lord Byron and sag of his Contemporaries, 
orrespondence, 
New elton, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and Fac-similes, 18, 


vil. 
DR. DODDRIDGE'S CORRESPOND- 
bem and DIARY; 

in his Life hitherto unknown, 
with Notices oft 7 vathie acanaeieien, and a Sketch of the 
Times in which he liv 

Published from the original MSS. by his Grandson, J. DODD- 
RIDGE HUMPH 8, Esq. In 5 large vols. 8vo. price 3/, 15s. 
either of which may be had separately, to complete Sets. 


Vil. 

The MEMOTRS, CORRESPONDENCE, 
and LITERARY REMAINS of DR. FRANKLIN. 
Edited from the Originals, by his Grandson, WILLIAM 
TEMPLE FRAN N, Esq. 

In 6 vols. 8vo. 21. 8s. boards. 


N.B. The Correspondence and Ldterary Remains may be 
had separately. 


IX. 
MEMOIRS of DAVID GARRICK; 


Including his Private Correspondence with the most celebrated 
Persons of his time, now first published from the Originals. In 
2 vols, 4to. with a fine Portrai it. 

This highly i wards 
of two thousand letters, from persons of the pare ane in 
the political, literary, and dramatic world. 


x. 
Mr. D’ISRAELI’S ILLUSTRATIONS of 
the LITERARY CHARACTER; 


Or, the History of Men of Genius, drawn from their own feel- 
ings and confessions. The 4th edition, with a Letter and Notes 
by Lord Byron. In 8 vols. post Svo. 18s. 


Tncluat 








XI. 
HISTORICAL VIEW of the LITERA. 
TURE of theSOUTH of EUROPE. 
“DE SISMONDI. 


B 
Transjated the original, with Notes, by 
aD AS ROSCOE, Bsq. 


in 4 large vols: 2. 2s. 
XI. +. 
The SPIRIT of the AGE; 
Or, Contemporafy Portraits a yo Characters. 
By WILLIAM I} ITT. 





POPULAR NOVELS. 
I. 
A MARRIAGE in HIGH LIFE, 


By the Author of ** Trevelyan.” 2 vols. 
@ « Constructed onan event of deep interest.” —Atlas. 
i of a woman who has loved; who 
nes known the passion in its warmest, its wildest intensity,” = 
Monthly Review. 





Il. 


ADVENTURES of a YOUNGER SON. 
By CAPTAIN TRELAWNEY, the intimate Friend of Lord 
Byron. 3 vols. 
Ill. 


The FAIR of MAY FAIR; 
Or, the Miseries of Marriage. 
By the Authoress of **¢ Mothers and Daughters.” 8 vols. 
Containing the Flirt of Ten Seasons, the Special Licence, the 
Separate ee the Divorcée, &c. 


The HEROINE; 
of a Fair R 

By E. 8. BARRETT, Esq. 

Author of “ Woman,” a Poem. 3 vols. 13s, 


Reader. 





Or, Ad 


V. 
The HISTORY of ADOLPHUS. 
By M. BENJAMIN CONSTANT. 1 vol. 

«¢ The truest picture of the misery unhallowed liaisons produce,” 
said Byron, “ is in the ‘Adolphe’ of Benjamin Constant. [ 
told Madame de Staél that there was more morale in that book 
than in all she ever wrote, and that it ought always to be given to 
every young woman who had read ‘ Corinne,’ as an antidote."— 
Lord Byron's Conversations with Lady Blessington. 


vi. 
The LAST MAN. 
By the Author of “« Frankenstein.” 8 ¥ 
“A subject that might paralyse the boldest canmenthin 
Sunday Monitor, 
vil. 


The MAJOLO; a Tale. 
By JOHN GALT, Esq. 3} vol. 


VIII. 
The MUMMY; 


A Tale of the Twenty-second Century. 3 vols. 

IX. 
NEW SERIES of the ARABIAN NIGHTS’ 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Now first translated from the — Oriental MSS. 
y the Rev, G. MB. 
3 vols. with Six Plates, 18s, bound. 
« Three fresh volumes, filled with the exploits of goules, and 
gnomes, and genii, and beautiful youths, and bewitching dam- 
sels, and all the paraphernalia of Arabian magic."”—Lit. Gus, 


X. 
RANK and TALENT. 


By the Author of “ Truckleborough Hall.” 3 vols. 
“The ‘eartealis of living persons, high in rank or reputation, 
are here drawn with such masterly touches of wit and satire, 
that they can escape the eye of none who are at all initiated in 

h dge of the fi le scenes and characters moving 
around them.” 





XI. 


SIR MICHAEL SCOTT; a Romance. 
By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 8 vols. 
A work of surpassing grandeur and power.”—Scots Times, 


XII. 
STORIES of a BRIDE. 


By the Author of the “ Mummy.” 
* A very original, as well as amusing aT taerery Gaxetle, 


XIII. 
STORIES from FROISSART. 


By the late BARRY ST. LEGER, Esq. 
Author of “‘ Gilbert Earle,” &c. 3 vols. 4 
«It is a real service to literature to render the animated _ 
picturesque narratives of Froissart (whose writings may —_ 
characterised as the Romance of History) familiar to the public 
generally.”—Giobe. 


XIV. 
TALES of LONDON. 
an ANTIQUARY. 3 vols. 

“The author has invested the streets of London with a new 
interest, by collecting the legends, traditions, and curious facts 
connected with them in former days, and weaving them To. 
series of hories strikingly illustrative of the manners of 
times." —Globe. 
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